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Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? 


LTHOUGH hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 


trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 
and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securities 
will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


If you are to make. the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order to 
make the most of new opportunities. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 50 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 4 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Mail this coupon for 


further information, 


[] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the Hi 


or better still send us cemidian* 


a list of your holdings [1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and Tl 


would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to M 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C Income (] Capital Enhancement CO Safety Al 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 
pervisory Service will 


point the way to better o 
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of Wills, Real Estate laws, Law for Small 
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ake TENNESSEE 
m=. Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


May 19, 1953 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 


per share has been declared, pay- 
able June29, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 17, 1953. 

JOHN G. GREENBURGH 


Treasurer. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
TEN CENTS per share has been 
declared payable on June 30 to the 
stockholders of record on June 6, 1953. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on 
May 25, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of seventy-five 
cents (75¢) per share on the outstand- 
.ing $3.00 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable July 1, 1953, to holders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 15, 1953. 


H.W. SPRINGORUM, Secretary 






SUNRAY... 


One recent morning, an engineer-operator at Wynnewood, Oklahoma, 
pressed a button that put the science of electronics to work for the pipe line 
industry. On that day the first microwave-operated, remote-controlled 
booster station for crude oil transportation by pipe line, went into operation 
for SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION. 


Microwave operation is the same electronic device used by network 
television. The relay towers, placed in a direct line from the control office 
to the destination, direct the signals that keep oil flowing through the pipe- 
line at a steady pace. By automatically controlling the flow of oil from one 
central point, SUNRAY is able to step up one line’s capacity by 25 per cent. 


These completely automatic stations, miles apart, work either entirely 
unattended or with a minimum number of operators for the purpose of 
good housekeeping and maintenance. This is noteworthy progress from 
the days of multiple unit pump stations and when manually operated 
equipment was conventional just a few short years ago. 

Many have contributed to this pipe line innovation . . . the meter 
companies . . . the metal companies... . 
the motor and pump companies . . . the 
valve, gate and seal companies . . . the radio 


electronics industry and a long list of specialty 
manufacturers. 


Microwave relay is another modern de- 
vice that enables SUNRAY to keep more oil 
flowing from well to refinery more efficiently 
and more economically. This is oil transpor- 
tation progress ... and SUNRAY’s progress 
and America’s progress go hand in hand. 





SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





Dividend Meetings 


j following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


June 1: American Screw; Beatrice 
Foods; Beneficial Loan; Briggs Manu- 
facturing; Butler’s Inc.; Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone; Douglas & 
Lomason; Duff-Norton Manufacturing; 
Endicott Johnson; Gamble-Skogmo; 
General Controls; General Waterworks; 
International Nickel of Canada; Iowa 
Electric; Jefferson Electric; Kropp 
Forge; Lynn Gas & Electric; Murray 
Ohio Manufacturing; Plough Inc.; 
Reed-Prentice; Sangamo Electric; Steel 
Company of Canada; Universal-Cyclops 
Steel; Walker (Hiram)-Gooderham & 
Worts; West. Virginia Water Service; 
York Corrugating. 


June 2: American Express; American 
Machine & Foundry; Avon Products; 
Bruce (E.L.) Company; Commonwealth 
Edison; Cuban-American Sugar; Day- 
ton Rubber; Diversey Corporation; 
Fairmont Foods; Gould-National Bat- 
teries; Locke Steel Chain; Pacific Public 
Service; Pierce Governor; Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad; Square D Company; 
Stokely-Van Camp. 


June 3: Arvin Industries; Babbitt (B. 
T.); Central Electric & Gas; Columbia 
Gas System; Corning Glass ‘Works; 
Crystal Tissue; Elizabethtown Consoli- 
dated Gas; Gabriel Company; General 
Aniline & Film; General Foods; General 
Time Corporation; Goodall Rubber; 
Hercules Motors; Interlake Iron; Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark; Marine Midland 
Corp.; Omnibus Corporation; Raytheon 
Manufacturing; Stanley Works; United 
Piece & Dye; Victor Chemical Works; 
West Penn Electric; Woodward Iron. 


June 4: Black & Decker; Brown-Mc- 
Laren; Columbia Baking; Electric Stor- 
age Battery; Formica Company; Hole- 
proof Hosiery: Mission Dry; Mobile 
Gas Service; Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph; Sorg Paper; Stop & Shop; Sun 
Chemical; Wagner Baking. 


June 5: American Enka; Sterling 
Drug. 


June 8: Backstay Welt; Bird Machine; 
Carthage Mills; Cincinnati Union Stock 
Yards; Corroon & Reynolds; Cuban 
Atlantic Sugar; Davenport Hosiery 
Mills; Eastern S. S. Lines; Elder Manu- 
facturing; Eversharp Inc.; General Pub- 
lic Service; Genesee Brewing; Great 
Lakes Steam Ship; Heller (Walter E.); 
Higbee Company; Kaiser Steel; Kansas 
City Structural Steel; Macfadden Pub- 
lications; May Department Stores; 
Mohawk Petroleum; National Tool; 
New Britain Machine; Niagara Mohawk 
Power; Old Town Corporation; Pola- 
roid Corporation; Pyle-National; Stet- 
son (John B.); Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way; Trane Company; Twin City 
Rapid Transport; West Michigan Steel 
Foundry. 

June 9: Amerada Petroleum; Ameri- 
can Thermos Bottle; Canadian Pacific 
Railway; Garlock Packing; Heinz (H. 
J.); Intertype Corporation; Lambert 
Company; McColl-Frontenac Oil; New 
England Gas & Electric; Newberry (J. 
J.) Company; Procter & Gamble; Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber; Reliable Stores; 
Russeks Fifth Avenue; Southeastern 
Public Service; Union Manufacturing. 
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Workers Look 


To Pension Plans 


High taxes and high living costs make it difficult 


for most people to finance retirement from savings. 


Wide adoption of pension plans helps fill this gap 


ntil comparatively recent years, it 

has been considered a man’s own 
responsibility to make provision for 
his old age. But the decline in in- 
terest rates and the sharp advances 
in income taxes and living costs with- 
in the past two decades have made it 
more and more difficult for the aver- 
age person to save enough, even 
during his entire working life, to 
provide an adequate income during 
retirement. A single premium imme- 
diate life annuity paying $100 a 
month—certainly no fortune—costs a 
man aged 65 nearly $16,000; not 
many wage earners are able to save 
this much. 


The Beginning 


Enactment of the Social Security 
law made a start toward providing a 
large (though by no means all-inclus- 
ive) group with a minimum retire- 
ment income. The term “minimum” 
is used advisedly. Even after the 
very substantial liberalization of 
benefits in 1950 and again in 1952, 
monthly payments to a single man 
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may be as low as $25 a month and 
cannot exceed $85, while a marrie/ 
man may receive anywhere from 
$37.50 to $127.50. The actual amount 
received, of course, depends on aver- 
age wages in covered employment. 

Before World War II, only a min- 
ority of business enterprises had pen- 
sion plans for their employes. High 
corporate tax rates prevailing during 
the war stimulated liberalization of 
some of these plans and adoption of 
many new ones, since the costs were 
deductible for tax purposes and were 
therefore borne in large part by the 
Government. But the principal 
growth in pension plans has come 
about since 1949, when the United 
Steel Workers obtained a negotiated 
plan for their members. Well over 
ten million workers are now covered 
by such arrangements, and they be- 
come more common almost daily. 

It is extremely difficult to general- 
ize about the provisions of these 
plans. Except for the so-called “‘pat- 
tern” plans imposed on an entire in- 
dustry (such as steel) through union 


negotiations, it is doubtful that any 
two are alike in all of the many par- 
ticulars which must be considered. It 
is essential that a plan be tailored to 
the individual requirements of the 
firm adopting it, and this can be done 
only by a pension expert. An insight 
into the many problems involved, and 
the diverse ways in which they can 
be handled, is provided by two re- 
cent detailed studies of the provisions 
of existing plans, from which the con- 
clusions stated herein have been 
largely drawn. One, outlining 314 
plans of large and medium-sized en- 
terprises, has been compiled by Bank- 
ers Trust Company (New York). 
The other, dealing with 317 plans 
covering less than 100 employes each, 
is issued by Employee Benefit Plan 
Review (Chicago). 

The subject of greatest interest to 
potential pensioners is, of course, the 
size of the typical retirement benefit. 
This varies widely. The plans orig- 
inally negotiated by unions in 1949 
and 1950 called for payments of $100 
a month including primary Social Se- 
curity benefits. The latter, at that 
time, could not exceed $56 a month 
and the payment to be made by 
the employer’s pension fund thus 
amounted to $44 a month or more. It 
may be as little as $15 a month now, 
but with the increase in Social Se- 
curity benefits payments under some 
plans have been increased (typically 
to $125 a month including Social Se- 
curity) and unions will undoubtedly 
insist on liberalization of other plans 
along the same lines as soon as their 
contracts permit further bargaining 
on the subject. 


Plans and Particulars 


‘sé 


Some “pattern” plans and most 
non-negotiated plans vary the amount 
of pension benefits in accordance with 
the employe’s wage or salary scale 
during his period of service ; in a min- 
ority of cases, average pay during 
the last few years (typically ten) is 
used rather than the average through- 
out the period of employment. In 
the majority of cases, benefits payable 
from the fund are equal to a small 
percentage of average pay (one per 
cent is a figure frequently used) mul- 
tiplied by the number of years of ser- 
vice. A smaller percentage is some- 
times used when the average wages 

Please turn to page 27 
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Pennsylvania Utilities 


Have Investment Appeal 


Leading electric utilities in the Keystone State 


face further growth and now yield five to six per 


cent or better from dividends that appear secure 


ennsylvania—the Keystone State 

—ranks only 32nd among the 48 
states in terms of land area, but within 
its borders are many of the nation’s 
great manufacturing and mining cen- 
ters. About 28 per cent of the steel 
capacity, virtually all of the anthracite 
and much of the soft coal deposits in 
the United States are found in Penn- 
sylvania, the third most populous 
state. In addition, the Keystone State 
is a leader in knitted goods, fine 
hosiery and textiles. The power and 
light companies which serve the state, 
generally speaking, are above-average 
in quality and several issues currently 
offer attractive yields. 


Rates Low, Use High 


The Philadelphia Electric Company 
serves the country’s third largest city 
and the second busiest port, as well as 
surrounding counties in Pennsylvania 
and northern Maryland. Philadelphia 
is a highly diversified metropolis in 
which textiles (which account for al- 
most 10 per cent of manufacturing 
employment), petroleum refining, coal 
products and metals are major indus- 
tries. Compared with other large met- 
ropolitan utilities, Philadelphia Elec- 
‘tric’s rates are low and use is high. 
Furthermore, the city has a high per- 
centage of home ownership which 
tends to encourage wider use of elec- 
tric appliances than is true of areas in 
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which apartment houses and multiple 
family dwellings abound. Illustrating 
this point, the company estimates that 
85 per cent of its residential custom- 
ers own television sets. 

Nearly 25,000 new homes were 
connected to Philadelphia Electric’s 
lines in 1952, and many were located 
in new housing projects such as 
Levittown and Fairless Hills in the 
Morrisville, Pa., area—site of the 
new Fairless Works of United States 
Steel. Significantly, when completed, 
Levittown is expected to be the tenth 
largest city in Pennsylvania. Not only 
is Philadelphia Electric an invest- 
ment grade issue, but a higher divi- 
dend may not be long in forthcoming. 


At the recent annual meeting, Chair- 
man H. P. Liversidge stated: “The 
time is not far distant when stock- 
holders have a right to expect an 
increase in the dividend.’ The com- 
pany plans to spend some $385 mil- 
lion on new construction in the six 
years 1953-1958; this will bring total 
spending since the end of World War 
II to $750 million—nearly double the 
total plant investment at the end of 
the war. 

General Public Utilities similarly 
boasts a high proportion of new plant 
facilities. About 50 per cent of the 
amount in the company’s property 
and plant accounts has been added 
in the postwar period. GPU is the 
parent company of six electric power 
subsidiaries, five of which operate in 
Pennsylvania; the sixth unit operates 
in and around Manila, in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The SEC has ordered 
divestment of this affiliate by the 
parent company. 

In addition to its regular $1.40 an- 
nual dividend, GPU has been paying 
five cents in each quarter from the 
receipts of its foreign subsidiaries and 
will continue to do so “so long as net 
receipts from the Philippine subsidi- 
aries are available.” The Philippine 
units accounted for $16 million of 
electric revenues in 1952; earnings of 
these subsidiaries equaled 43 cents a 
share and net receipts after taxes 
amounted to 22 cents per share of 


GPU. 
Fourth Largest 


Pennsylvania Power & Light, which 
from a revenue standpoint is the 
fourth largest in the group, serves 
Harrisburg (the State capital) as well 
as Allentown, Bethlehem, and Lan- 
caster. The service area in central- 
eastern Pennsylvania covers about 
9,500 square miles with a population 


Electric Utility Companies in the State of Pennsylvania 


Gross 
Revs. 


Company Elec. 
Duquesne Light 97% 
Gen. Pub. Utilities.... . 99 
Penn. Pr. & Light.... ; 95 
Penn. Water & Pr.... 100 


Phila. Electric ; 85 13 


West Penn. Elec 95 


*Excludes miscellaneous revenues, will not add up to 100 per cent. a—B _ aver 
during each year; includes 22 cents a share (1952) and 27 cents a share (1951) of net receipts from Philippine subsidiaries. 
c—Includes special quarterly dividend of five cents; see text. 
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7-—Sources of ——, In- 
Gross Revenues 
Gas 


3% 2 38 19 36 


-—*Elec. Revenue—, 
Distribution Resid. 
K.W.H 
Resi- Com- dus- Use 
dential mercial trial 1952 


30% 12% 53% 1,949 
b20 b32  b2,224 
e1,785 


Misc. 
3% 
1 b40 


1951 
$2.01 


al.83 
2.30 
“e ie ~ 's is 2.54 
2 31 22 34 «62,156. 2.03 
5 37 16 44 2,091 2.97 


412 months ended March 31. 


-—Earned Per Share-— 


$2.10 $2.20 


Indi- 

cated Price- 

Divi- Recent Earns. 

dend Price Ratio Yield 


$1.60 28 12.7 5.7% 

cl1.60 26 116 6.2 
2.00 34 138 5.9 
2.00 38 164 5.3 
150 31 140 48 
2 63S): NA 


1952 $1953 


a2.03 
2.45 
25% 
2.20 
3.24 


2.24 
2.46 
£0.55 
2.22 
3.08 


a—Based on average number of shares outstanding 


b—Domestic subsidiaries only. 


e—In 1951. f—Quarter ended March 31 vs. 64 cents in like year-earlier period. 
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of around 1.8 million. While Power 
& Light serves electricity in about 778 
communities, Allentown is the only 
one with a population in excess of 
100,000. Hydro-electric facilities ac- 
count for about six per cent of the 
company’s installed capacity and ex- 
cellent water conditions last year per- 
mitted the highest output of hydro- 
electricity in the company’s history. 

Both the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission have authorized 
Pennsylvania Power & Light to ac- 
quire Scranton Electric Company. 
Under the acquisition plan, one share 
of Pennsylvania Power & Light is to 
be exchanged for two shares of Scran- 
ton Electric. Substantially all of the 
1952 revenues of Scranton Electric 
($11.6 million) came from the sale of 
electricity in the state’s fourth largest 
city. 


Up and Down 


West Penn Electric’s largest sub- 
sidiary (West Penn Power) was 
granted a general rate increase in 
October 1951 which was calculated to 
add about $4.5 millton to annual reve- 
nues. But last February, the Penn- 
sylvania Commission issued an order 
which revoked over one-third of the 
increase ; the Commission found that 
a fair rate of return for West Penn 
Power was 5.65 per cent. Accord- 
ingly, the utility was ordered to file 
new rate schedules effective April 15, 
1953, to carry out the rate reduction. 
Fortunately, the lower depreciation 
aid depletion charges required by the 
State Commission will help to offset 
the rate cut. The West Penn manage- 
ment believes that the reduction in 
per share earnings caused by the 
issuance of 264,000 common shares 
last February (at $34 per share) will 
be largely recovered by the end of this 
year. 

Duquesne Light Company became 
publicly owned for the first time last 
November after being a wholly-owned 
subsidiary in the Standard Gas & 
Electric System for many years. The 
company serves Pittsburgh—second 
largest Pennsylvania city and steel 
center of the world—as well as sur- 
rounding municipalities. Although the 
territory served is, of course, highly 
industrialized, the utility is not de- 
pendent upon the steel industry to an 
excessive degree. Moreover, the com- 
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pany’s own coal properties can supply 
about three-fifths of its fuel needs. As 
the shares acquire seasoning (they 
were listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange on May 18), the good 
calibre of the stock should be more 
widely recognized. Directors of the 
company plan to boost the quarterly 
dividend to 40 cents at a meeting to 
be held on June 3. 

Pennsylvania Water & Power is 
a rather unique utility in that it gen- 
erates and transmits hydro and 
steam-electric power for sale only at 
wholesale ; the company has no retail 


distribution system of its own. For 
many years, it has been selling power 
in bulk to three other Pennsylvania 
utilities, to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and to Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company of 
Baltimore. The latter company and 
Pennsylvania Water & Power have 
engaged in involved litigation for 
many years. While progress toward 
settlement of the controversy is re- 
ported, the Pennsylvania Water & 
Power shares must be regarded as a 
special situation rather than as an 
ordinary utility investment. 


Rising Trend for Inventories 


Stocks held at the end of March exceeded $75 billion 


for the first time in history. However, inventories 


do not appear excessive in relation to current sales 


rom August of last year to the 
F end of March 1953, inventories 
held by manufacturers and distribu- 
tors rose from $72.7 billion to almost 
$75.2 billion. The latest figure marks 
the first time that stocks have ex- 
ceeded $75 billion, and represents an 
increase of 43 per cent in only three 
years. Furthermore, the backlog of 
unfilled orders held by producers de- 
clined from $75.2 billion to $74 billion 
between August and March. 

These isolated facts give the im- 
pression that stocks of goods have 
been allowed to build up to an alarm- 
ing extent, possibly threatening an 
imminent reduction in production and 
employment, a slump in prices, a dif- 
ficult sales job for retailers and other 
trappings of business recession. Ac- 
tually, the inventory picture is not as 
bright as it has been on various occa- 
sions in the past, but examination of 
all the relevant data rather than a 
selected few indicates that stocks are 
not yet excessive. 

A number of factors must be taken 
into account in appraising the possible 
significance of the rise in inventories 
since last August. Practically all of 
these indicate that the increase need 
not be regarded as disturbing. For 
one thing, August inventories were 
subnormal in many lines as a result 
of the steel strike in June and July. 


Consumers’ stocks continued to de- 
cline during the first month of full 
production after the strike was 
settled. The importance of this fac- 
tor is illustrated by the fact that much 
of the addition to manufacturers’ in- 
ventories has been concentrated in the 
important steel-consuming groups. 

Furthermore, in the manufacturing 
segment of the economy, all the gain 
in stocks took place by the end of 
1952, with an actual decline occurring 
during the first quarter of the current 
year. This also reflects the important 
part played by re-stocking after the 
steel strike ended, and is encouraging 
as an indication that producers are 
not blindly building up their supplies 
of goods merely because they are now 
more readily available. 

Another important consideration is 
the fact that a substantial part of the 
inventory accumulation among pro- 
ducers has been brought about by 
rising levels of defense production, 
an activity not subject to the vagaries 
of ordinary commercial business. It 
is estimated that as much as one-third 
of the inventories held by durable 
goods manufacturers represents mate- 
rial needed in defense output. This 
high ratio is caused by the long pro- 
duction cycle which characterizes a 
large part of such business. 

Inventori¢és are not the only item 


5 


which has risen since last August. 
Business sales (for producers and 
distributors combined) have advanced 
from $43.6 billion to more than $49 
billion during the same period ; manu- 
facturers’ 


new orders in March 
amounted to $25.3 billion against 
$21.9 billion for August. Inventories 
amounted to 1.72 months’ sales for 
producers in March against 2.06 
months’ sales in December 1951; for 
retailers the comparison was 1.47 in 
March against 1.71 in July 1951. For 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers combined, March inventories were 
only 1.53 times current monthly sales 
compared with 1.74 times in Sep- 
tember 1951. 

Inventory-sales ratios for both 
major classes of distributors are low 
not only in relation to recent peaks 
but also compared with the average 
relationships witnessed during recent 
years and during the immediate pre- 
war period. This is also true for 
non-durable goods manufacturers, 
whose stocks are actually somewhat 
below the levels prevailing a year ear- 
lier. Trade inventories have yet to 
reattain the July 1951 peak of $32.6 
billion, a level which was excessive 
then but cannot be considered so now 
due to the increase in sales in the 
meantime. 

If large inventories can be regarded 
as posing a problem, it is not a new 
one. There has actually been com- 
paratively little change in the over- 
all level of stocks since August 1951, 
when they amounted to $73.7 billion. 
Thus, if stocks were heavy enough to 
pose any significant threat today, this 
threat would obviously have material- 
ized long since. The danger, if any, 
is considerably less than it was in 
mid-1951, for business sales have 
risen from $43.9 billion to $49 billion 
since that date. 


The fact that inventories as a whole 
are moderate in relation to sales and 
new orders does not always guarantee 
that a similar happy circumstance 
prevails for every industry. At pres- 
ent, however, there are few trouble 
spots, and even those do not appear 
serious on the basis of latest reported 
figures. It should be noted, however, 
that data on inventories are neces- 
sarily rather late, and significant 
changes can sometimes take place 
rather rapidly. Thus, it is pertinent 
to note that stocks of auto manufac- 
turers rose by $100 million and of 
auto dealers by $260 miilion during 
the first quarter. There is little ques- 
tion that a further advance took place 
in April; if this trend is continued 
much longer or carried much further, 
it could lead to trouble. 

Furthermore, inventories which are 
entirely moderate in relation to cur- 
rent sales might become excessive if 
sales declined in future. It is neces- 
sary to take account of the possibility 
of further cancellations of defense 
orders, of a slowdown in ordering of 
steel products if the current wage ne- 
gotiations can be settled without a 
strike (since some consumers are sus- 
pected of placing orders in excess of 
actual needs) and of a drop in con- 
sumption expenditures by individuals. 

Finally, the moderation exercised 
by purchasing agents in recent 
months might give way to more ag- 
gressive policies if substantial wage 
increases in steel and other indus- 
tries bring a threat of rising prices. 
Under such circumstances, inventor- 
ies could build up to excessive levels 
in a hurry. This may be borrowing 
trouble, but past experience indicates 
that such a development is altogether 
possible. Thus, the future course of 
both sales and inventories will bear 
watching. 


Willys-Overland Motors Photo 








harp, periodic changes in a cog 

pany’s earnings, as expressed j 
dollars-per-share of common. stoq 
are not always reflective of equal 
sharp rises or declines in the corpo 
tion’s net profits. Some times th 
are; at other times profits may haj 
shown only modest increases or d 
creases. The investor must look 
the company’s capital structure if | 
is to appraise the situation properly 

When a company has only one cle 
of stock and has no bonds or oth 
debt to be serviced, all of its net ean 
ings are credited to the stock. 8 
where debt interest and preferr 
stock dividends have first claim « 
earnings only a small percentage { 
the net profits may be left for t, 
common stock. 

In the first instance, a compa 
would have to increase its earnings| 
100 per cent in order to bring about 
similar rise in the amount earned 9 
share of stock while in the secor 
instance only a moderate rise in tot 
earnings would be needed to dou) 
the net per share. 





Magnifies Increases, Shrinkage 


When a company’s profits are 1 
ing right along, the leverage provide 
by bonds and preferred stocks magt 
fies the increase in common. sto 
earnings. But when the trend 
profits turns downward it also magi 
fies the shrinkage in per-share net. 
company still may be earning mont 
but have little if anything left for # 
common stock after paying intert 
and preferred stock dividends. 

It is an advantage to a compa 
and of interest to the investor, for 
concern to have but one class of std 
and no debt or preferred stock to 
taken care of. The profits thus belo 
100 per cent to the shareholders, 2 
as a rule the investor can look fof 
company in this category to pursuf 
liberal dividend policy. 

The 114 companies shown in! 
tabulation have only one class of st 
and no funded debt. All are 
rated. Naturally, the list is not p 
sented as a blanket recommendat 
of all the stocks carried, since oti 
factors also must be considered 
weighing the merits of any securit 
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Acme Steel ......... 
Acme Wire ......... 
Adams-Millis ....... 
jm. Adams Express .... 
Allied Mills ........ 
Alpha Portland Cem. 
af Amer. Agric. Chem.. 
@ American Chicle ... 
American Meter .... 
American News .... 
3 Amer. Radiator .... 


J Amer. Sum. Tobacco 


+ Archer-Daniels-Mid.. 
%%. Atlas Corporation .. 


th Best Foods ........ 
Bower Roller Bear. 
Briggs Mfg. ........ 

| Briggs & Stratton .. 


Campbell, Wyant ... 
Carpenter Steel ..... 
}™™ Chesapeake Corp. .. 
omg: Chesebrough Mfg.... 
MH Chrysler ........... 
OW Consolidated M. & S. 
uJ. Continental Insur.... 


. Corn Exchange Bank 


Cream of Wheat.... 
Cunningham Drug .. 
Cutler-Hammer .... 


id Davenport Hosiery. . 
“Detroit Steel Prods.. 
oT Dominion Bridge ... 
tom Douglas Aircraft ... 


Eaton Mfg. ........ 
ri Felt & Tarrant..... 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire. 
ong First Nat’l Stores... 


r tt Florence Stove...... 


Freeport Sulphur.... 
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yam General Electric..... 
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Gorham Mfg........ 
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Hazeltine Corp...... 
, 3 Hinde & Dauch..... 
fom Hires (Chas. E.).... 
Holland Furnace.... 


Industrial Rayon . 


7 Int’l Petroleum...... 


st Kennecott Copper .. 


Keystone Steel & W. 
7 Kress (S. H.)....... 


lat! Lee Rubber & Tire.. 
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114 Stocks With First Claim on Profits 


r—— Dividends ———~, 


Paid 
Since 
Rend. CORR. oi0:5:2-..\s 1929 
Master Electric .... 1933 


McGraw Electric.... 1934 
McIntyre Porcupine. 1917 
McLellan Stores.... 1936 
Mesta Machine...... 1914 
Mid-Continent Pet... 1934 
Monarch Mach. Tool 1913 
Motor Wheel....... 1935 
Muskegon Piston.... 1926 
Myers (F. E.) & B.. 1928 


National Acme...... 1936 
New Jersey Zinc.... 1882 
Newport News Ship. 1931 


eae 1940 
Otis Elevator........ 1903 
Outlet Company .... 1926 
Parke, Davis ....... 1878 
Parker Rust Proof... 1924 
Penick & Ford...... 1929 
Penney (J. C.)...... 1926 
Peoples Drug Stores 1927 
Pepperell Mfg. ..... 1852 
Phelps Dodge ...... 1934 


Pratt & Lambert.... 1904 
Quaker State Oil.... 1931 


Raybestos-Manhattan 1895 
Raymond Conc. Pile. 1936 
MED <n cw ci anne 1889 


St. Joseph Lead..... 1934 
Seaboard Oil (Del.). 1932 
Shattuck (Frank G.) 1925 
Simonds Saw & Steel 1933 


South Penn Oil..... 1925 
EE weGon ek ake 1936 
Standard Oil of Ky.. 1913 
Starrett (L. S.)..... 1934 
Sunbeam Corp. ..... 1933 
Sunshine Biscuits ... 1927 
Tennessee Corp. .... 1940 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. 1921 
Thew Shovel ....... 1936 


Tide Water Assoc... 1936 
Timken Roller B’g.. 1922 
Todd Shipyards .... 1916 


United Fruit ....... 1899 
U. S. Playing Card.. 1896 
Universal Cons. Oil. 1938 


Van Raalte Co...... 1935 
Vick Chemical ..... 1925 


West’ghouse Air Br. 1875 
White (S. S.) Dental 1881 
Woodward Iron .... 1940 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr... 1913 


Y’gstown Steel Door 1927 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 


Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland B+ 

This semi-investment grade stock, 
now at 39 as against a 1953 high of 
52, undergoes wide earnings fluctua- 
tions. (Paid $2.80 in 1952; 70c so 
far this year.) The company reported 
nine months earnings of $1.96 a 
share, down from $3.47 a share for 
the like period a year ago. Manage- 
ment blamed the poor showing on 
declining prices for many agricultural 
products and highly competitive con- 
ditions in the flour milling industry, 
as well as on strikes at two plants, 
one of which remains unsettled. En- 
couraging longer term promise is 
found in the aggressive expansion of 
the company’s research facilities and 
the development of new uses for the 
firm’s products. 


Braniff Airways Cc 

Stock, now at 9, 1s highly specula- 
tive. (Last dividend, 50c in 1951.) 
The company reported a net loss of 
23 cents per share for the first quar- 
ter of 1953, compared with a profit 
of 12 cents in the same period last 
year. However, a CAB payment of 
$1.6 million as an advance on Latin 
American mail subsidies, was not in- 
cluded. Losses on this foreign busi- 
ness aggregate $2.6 million since Jan- 
uary 1, 1952. Mail-rate inequities re- 
sulting from the merger with Mid- 
Continent Airlines are expected to be 
,corrected soon because the combined 
domestic system is now operated un- 
der a temporary rate of 53 cents per 
ton-mile, which compares with Mid- 
Continent’s former average of $2.65 
per ton-mile. 


Brown Shoe B+ 

At 63, stock represents a sound in- 
come situation in the shoe industry 
yielding 5.4% on last year’s payments 
totaling $3.40. (Paid $2.20 so far in 
1953). This leading shoe manufac- 
8 


Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


turer has acquired a new division 
through the purchase of a controlling 
interest in the Regal Shoe Company 
with its 100 retail stores in principal 
cities in the United States. Regal 
sells men’s shoes manufactured in its 
own Whitman, Mass., plant and wo- 
men’s shoes made by others. Plans 
indicate that Regal will be expanded 
over the years, although no immediate 
steps in this direction have been form- 
ulated. 


Clevite B 
Stock, now at 24, is a business 
cycle issue. (Paid $1.15 in 1952, ad- 
justed for 2-for-1 split; 50c this 
year.) Company’s 1953 earnings are 
expected to show some improvement 
over the previous annual level, al- 
though this year will again be a 
period of transition and absorption 
of the firm’s expanded and diversi- 
fied lines into over-all operations. Last 
year’s showing was hindered by 
organizational changes and the break- 
ing in of three new plants, the effects 
of which will continue during 1953. 
Recent acquisitions have lessened the 
company’s dependence on the auto 
parts industry, resulting in a decrease 
of such sales from 82 per cent to 55 
per cent of total volume in the last 
four years. A further drop to under 
50 per cent has been predicted for 
1953. 


Delaware & Hudson C+ 

Shares at 48 yield 8.3% on a 
widely covered $4 annual dividend, 
but issue remains speculative. Court 
action has been taken to obtain the 
balance of the full principal amount 
of 10,000 shares of Boston Railroad 
Holding Company 4 per cent pre- 
ferred stock which it owns. The 
Federal Court has been petitioned to 
reopen the New Haven Railroad 
reorganization and allowance of the 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


D. & H. claim. The holding company 
stock was guaranteed as to dividends 
and principal by the New Haven. 
The reorganization court had previ- 
ously allowed $32 a share for the 
default in guaranty of dividends but 
made no provision for the principal. 
D. & H. contends that there is now a 
default in the guaranty of the princi- 
pal amounting to $88.68 a share and 
that this should be allowed. The 
claim, if approved by the Court, would 
be payable in New Haven common 
stock. 


Garrett Corporation C+ 

Stock, now 29, must be regarded 
as speculative. (Pays 40c quarterly.) 
The AiResearch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, one of the company’s chief 
subsidiaries, has designed and is now 
mass-producing a radically new A.C. 
induction generator for use in both 
guided missiles and aircraft. This 
device is said to be the first airborne 
generator ever made without brushes, 
its principal advantage being the 
practical elimination of maintenance, 
since brushes are the only generator 
parts subject to periodic breakdowns 
and are also susceptible to high alti- 
tudes. Heights of 50,000 feet and 
over won't affect the new device, 
which can be safely installed for long 
periods in such inaccessible spots as 
the inside of rockets. It weighs only 
29 pounds. 


Hudson Motor Car C+ 

This speculative stock, now at 14, 
holds little attraction for the average 
investor. (Paid 75c plus 5% stock 
in 1952; 50c so far this year.) A 
new type of sports car with a chassis 
similar to the Jet, Hudson’s low 
priced small model, will be exhibited 
in the near future. Production of the 
Jet introduced last January is cur- 
rently at its highest peak, and dealer 
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stocks continue to run below normal. 
In the first four months of this year 
total production reached 37,056 units 
compared with 29,545 in the corre- 
sponding 1952 period. However, 
immediate future schedules may run 
somewhat lower as a result of present 
supplier strikes. 


Humble Oil A 

Stock, now at 66, continues to con- 
stitute one of the sounder units in 
the oil industry. (Pays 57c quar- 
terly.) The world’s largest producer 
of crude oil, Humble is in good posi- 
tion to participate in the expected 
off-shore oil rush once the legal un- 
certainties of boundary ownership are 
overcome. The company is estimated 
to own more than 130,000 acres of 
tidelands in the Gulf of Mexico off 
Louisiana and a possible 45,000 addi- 
tional acres off Texas. Working in 
this area for over 23 years, Humble 
has spent approximately $50 million, 
and at present has six producing off- 
shore wells (two gas and four oil) 
with a daily output of around 1,500 
barrels. 


International Harvester A 

This farm equipment industry 
leader, now at 30, provides an attrac- 
tive return. (Paid $2 in 1952; $1 
so far this year.) Sales for the six 
months ended April 30 were the 


§ highest of any half year in the com- 


pany’s history. Sales of regular prod- 
ucts were 2.4 per cent under a year 
ago, the record volume reflecting a 
46 per cent increase in defense busi- 
ness. A management comment indi- 
cated that despite greater efficiency 
and economy, the company is finding 
it difficult to improve earnings due 
to closer profit margins on military 
business compared with regular items. 
Production schedules on certain farm 
equipment goods have been reduced, 
and some decline in truck sales is 
likely over the rest of this year. 


Koppers B 

Stock (at 33) is a business cycle 
issue, but with longer term growth 
potential. (Paid 50c so far in 1953; 
$2.50 last year.) The company is 
anticipating a 10 per cent lower sales 
volume this year than in 1952, but 
profit margins should be better. The 
steel industry has a large number of 
furnaces and other installations which 
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are operating beyond their normal 
life and are due for rebuilding, and 
replacement of this steel plant equip- 
ment is expected to provide a large 
construction program over the next 
few years to the benefit of Koppers. 
The company is continuing its re- 
search for developing processes for 
turning coal into gas and liquids, 
believing that eventually this fuel will 
become the source for the production 
of most carbon products. 


McQuay-Norris B 

Shares (at 13) are semi-specula- 
tive but provide a good return, (Pays 
$1.00 annually.) Although sales for 
the first three months of 1953 were 3 
per cent higher than in the like 
period last year, earnings were lower. 
However, management looks for a 
considerable improvement in _ both 
sales and profits for the second quar- 
ter, when the benefit of recently 
enacted price increases will be felt. 
Piston rings in particular have shared 
in the rising sales volume, and prices 
of the company’s specialty line of this 
product have been marked up 10 per 
cent. 


Pacific Gas & Electric B+- 

Stock, now at 39, is a good quality 
issue. (Pays $2 annually.) The com- 
pany has been forced into large-scale 
construction financing in the postwar 
years by the rapid industrial and 
population development of its service 
territory. Because this expansion has 
come in a period of rising interest 
rates, debt service charges have in- 
creased progressively. The recent sale 
of $65 million of 4 per cent 31-year 
bonds resulted in a net interest cost 
of 3.95 per cent, the highest for an 
AA rated lien since the depression 
year of 1933. Nevertheless, on a 
long-term historical basis, this is not 
too high a price to pay for profit- 
producing facilities in an area which 
continues in a dynamic growth trend. 


Pennsylvania R.R. C+ 

Shares (at 22) have improved in 
status, in recent years, but continue 
speculative. (Paid thus far in 1953, 
75c.) Annual interest charges have 
dropped 16% or about $7.7 million 
since 1939. This in face of a net in- 
crease in total debt of about $6.8 mil- 
lion has been accomplished through 
lower interest rates. As part of its 





long-term modernization plan, the 
road has reduced the number of loco- 
motives in use by partial dieseliza- 
tion. When the program is completed, 
the Pennsy will have 1,201 steam lo- 
comotives, 1,348 diesels and 272 elec- 
tric engines. The 2,822-engine total 
will do the job that 4,691 performed 
in 1946. During the 30-year period 
from 1916 to 1946 about 1,527 steam 
locomotives were purchased at a cost 
of $120 million. By contrast, in the 
past five years, 1,353 diesel and elec- 
tric engines have been purchased to- 
taling over $300 million. 


Textron Cc 

Now 11, shares appear to have 
largely discounted the unfavorable 
near-term outlook. (Paid one share 
of Indian Head Mills for each ten 
shares held.) Moving into another 
field, Textron has purchased the F. 
Burkart Manufacturing Company 
whose principal business is supplying 
cotton and sisal batts, the unwoven 
padding used in automobile seats. 
Burkart shareholders will receive 
$31.50 for each of the 275,220 shares 
outstanding, a total of $8.7 mil- 
lion. Sale of the company must be 
approved by June 30 by 75% of 
stockholders, but more than 58% 
have already agreed to vote for the 
plan. The Burkart plants will con- 
tinue to operate as a division of the 
parent company. 


Timken-Detroit Axle B 

Company should be strengthened 
through merger; stock sells now at 
24. (Paid $2 in 1952; 50c so far this 
year.) A merger with Standard Steel 
Spring to provide better balanced 
operations and a broader line of 
products has been approved by direc- 
tors of both companies. Common 
stock of the new firm, to be known 
as Rockwell Spring & Axle Com- 
pany, will be issued to stockholders 
of both companies on a share-for- 
share basis. Standard Steel’s pre- 
ferred has been called for retire- 
ment July 1 with each share converti- 
ble into 2.4255 shares of the com- 
pany’s common, and the capitaliza- 
tion of the proposed organization will 
consist only of common stock. On a 
consolidated basis, the two companies 
represent a total asset value of $154 
million, and combined sales last year 
exceeded $377 million. 
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Casualty Shares 


Return Low Yields 


While group holds little attraction for the average 


investor the shares have interest for those seeking 


steady, though moderate, growth. Profits in uptrend 


Riper pac improvement in results 
and prospects have been re- 
flected over the past year in rising 
prices and receding yields for shares 
of the principal casualty insurance 
companies. Because yields are rela- 
tively low, the shares possess little 
attraction for the average investor, 
but appeal mainly to individual and 
institutional investors concerned with 
reasonable income and steady though 
moderate growth. 

Casualty companies with heavy 
outstanding lines of automobile dam- 
age and personal liability insurance 
were hard hit in 1951 and well into 
1952. Accidents increased in fre- 
quency and rising costs of automo- 
biles and other property added fur- 
ther to claims. In the first half of 
the year underwriting results were 
highly unsatisfactory. Around mid- 
year increased premium rates went 
into effect throughout much of the 
country, particularly in the East, and 
last-half results reversed the operat- 
ing picture. For the entire year au- 
tomobile underwriting generally 
showed profits. While the full bene- 
fit of the increased rates will not be 
felt until the last half of this year, re- 
sults thus far have continued the 
improvement which set in last year, 
and 1953 should be as profitable as 
1952. 

However, the automobile field now 


Ansul Chemical Co. Photo 


presents greater problems than ever, 
with the large number of new cars 
hitting the road and the total number 
of cars of all sorts rising to new 
peaks. Highways are over-crowded 
and accidents have increased despite 
“Drive Safely” campaigns conducted 
throughout the country. The cost of 
car repairs, medical attendance and 
other outlays connected with road ac- 
cidents have soared over the past sev- 
eral years—indicating that, in dol- 
lars, insurance compang outgo will 
continue to increase. 

Premium volume, however, is on 
the rise and gives no indication of 
leveling off in the near future. In 


1952 premiums paid in for auto lia- 
bility and property damage reached 
an all-time high, exceeding 1951 by 
just under 20 per cent, and thus far 
this year have exceeded correspond- 
ing 1952 periods. Month by month, 
therefore, earned premium income is 
rising, and actual operating results 
should make satisfactory reading. 
Auto liability and property damage 
premiums account for about 40 per 
cent of the premium volume of most 
of the casualty companies. 

In 1952 only three of the eight 
companies tabulated reported deficits 
from underwriting operations, com- 
pared with six in 1951. In each case 
the deficits were substantially lower 
than in 1951. Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, for example, showed an 
underwriting profit of $3.59 vs. a loss 
of $5.66 per share in 1951, and Mary- 
land Casualty translated a $1.41 per 
share deficit into a profit of $3.27. 

Since insurance premiums are 
placed in a special reserve when re- 
ceived and invested in income pro- 
ducing securities, the rise in premium 
volume has resulted in the swelling 
of investment portfolios to peak 
levels. Income from this source in 
1952, as in previous years, was the 
main reliance of the underwriters. 
Investment income more than cov- 
ered dividend requirements of each 
of the eight principal insurors, in 


three instances topping payments tof 


stockholders by more than 100 per 
cent. Investment income this year 
should at least approximate 1952 
totals, and with satisfactory under- 
writing results dividend payments 
should easily be maintained at 1952 
levels. In some cases, as in 1952, 
there would appear justification for 
increased payments. Last year 
Fidelity & Deposit, Maryland 
Casualty, and Hartford Steam Boiler 


Highlights of Eight Leading Casualty Insurance Companies 


*Under- 
writing Profit 
1952 


$3.59 


1951 
D$5.66 
D12.07 

‘1.11 

5.30 
D0.28 
D1.41 
D4.66 
D3.18 


Aetna Casualty & Surety... 
American Surety 
Continental Casualty 
Fidelity & Deposit (U.S.).. 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Maryland Casualty 

New Amsterdam Casualty. . 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty.. 


*Net Invest- 
r~ment Income 
1951 1952 


$7.64 $8.26 
5.80 6.11 
3.50 3.90 
3.90 4.11 
2.76 2.79 
2.35 2.13 
a7 6 ES 
2.97 4.25 


+Stockholders’ 
--Equity Per Share—, 
1951 1952 


$130.93 $145.02 
103.90 101.50 
66.71 72.71 
106.53 113.68 
67.13 74.50 
27.03 29.47 
56.24 59.91 
57.13 71.41 


c——Dividends—,_ ¢ Recent 
Since 1952 §1953 


1907 $3.00 $1.95 
1934 3.00 3.00 
1934 2.50 1.00 
1934 3.25 1.50 
1901 1.80 0.80 
1948 1.10 0.30 
1937 1.50 0.75 
1939 2.00 61.00 


* Per share, before Federal income taxes (not apportioned) paid out-of surplus, as follows: Aetna, $3.05; American Surety, $0.08; Continental Casualty, 
$3.18; Fidelity & Deposit, $3.11; Hartford Steam Boiler, $4.83; Maryland Casualty, $2.42; New Amsterdam, $0.73 (credit); U.S. Fidelity, $2.14 (credit). 


tAs of December 31. 
c—Based on indicated 1953 payments. 
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D—Delficit. 


§Declared or paid to May 27. tOver-the-Counter bid. 


a—Plus stock dividend of 33% per cent. 


b—Plus 10 per cent in stock. 
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each paid out more than in 1951, and 
each has maintained the increased 
rate thus far this year. - Aetna 
Casualty, which paid $3 in 1952 as 
in 1951, has adhered to its regular 


quarterly and extra pattern this year 
but also has made a special 20-cent 
pet share distribution, thereby rais- 
ing its indicated 1953 payments to 


$3.20 per share. THE END 


Allied Chemical— 
Investment Blue Chip 


Vigorous expansion progam anrd increased emphasis . 
upon research reflect major policy changes which 


have been initiated by Allied during recent years 


few years ago, those in the know 

in Wall Street would have 
stared in disbelief had anyone ven- 
tured the suggestion that Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation would 
one day offer the largest piece of pub- 
lic financing by an industrial corpora- 
tion. For that matter, even the idea 
that ultra-conservative Allied Chem- 
ical would brighten up its annual 
report with pictures would have 
strained the credulity of Wall Street- 
ers. 

But that is exactly what happened. 
Last August, the company departed 
from the ranks of debt-free organiza- 
tions when it borrowed $50 million 
from a group of banks. In the fol- 
lowing April, Allied sold $200 mil- 
lion of 25-year 314 per cent deben- 
tures through underwriters. And, to 
complete the picture, the recently- 
issued 1952 annual report is among 
the most up-to-date in the industry. 

The large-scale financing, of course, 
was necessitated by the huge expan- 
sion program on which Allied has 
embarked. Gross additions to prop- 
erty in 1953 may reach $150 million 
and in 1954, as much as $100 million. 
Last year’s $87.6 million outlays, in- 
cidentally, were nearly twice the 
1951 total. It is interesting to note 
that gross property additions in 
1946-1952 amounted to $313 million 
whereas net plant on the company’s 
books at the end of 1952 was stated 
at only $259 million. 

One of the most interesting facets 
of Allied’s current expansion pro- 
gram is its construction of a plant at 
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Hopewell, Va., to produce a new syn- 
thetic fiber of the polyamide or nylon 
type. Initial capacity for the fiber 
—which will be made by Allied’s Na- 
tional Aniline division—will be about 
20 million pounds a year and produc- 
tion is expected to begin in the latter 
part of 1954. The fiber will be of- 
fered as staple (short lengths) for 
suitings and blended fabrics, and in 
continuous filament yarn for indus- 
trial fabrics, upholstery, and women’s 
hosiery and dress goods. 

Some observers have wondered 
why Allied failed to rely on its large 
portfolio of marketable securities to 
a greater extent to carry out its pro- 





Allied Chemical & Dye 


Gross Earned 


Sales Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $3.15 $1.50 8834—51%4 
1932.. N.R. 0.91 1.50 2254—105% 
1937.. $177.3 280 188 645%4—36% 
1938.. 143.5 148 1.50 49%—31 
1939.. 168.0 238 2.25 50%—37% 
1940.. 190.3 2.36 2.00 45%—33% 
1941.. 247.9 242 200 41%—33% 
1942.. 259.5 2.31 1.75 37%4—29% 
1943.. 3038 215 150 41%4—35% 
1944.. 2741 204 1.50 39%—35% 
1945.. 267.6 2.14 1.50 48%—38% 
1946.. 2809 3.02 200 53%—38% 
1947.. 3659 342 225 50%—41 
1948.. 387.7 3.59 2.25 491%4—42% 
1949.. 363.7 4.19 2.50 52%—41%4 
1950.. 408.0 465 3.00 64%—50% 
1951.. 5020 458 3.00 777%—58 
1952.. 490.1 4.55 3.00 7834—67%4 
Three Months Ended March 31: 
|. SR > NE 3) error 
1953.. 130.1 1.16 a$1.20 a767%—67% 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1921. 
a—Through May 27. N.R.—Not reported. 








*Principal Product Groups 


Ammonia and other nitrogen 
products. 


Sulphuric and other acids, heavy 
industrial chemicals. 


Alkalies (soda ash, caustic soda, 
etc.) and chlorine. 


Dyes and coal-tar intermediates. 
Roofing and building products. 
Coke, coal and by-products. 


Coke oven and other construc- 
tion jobs. 


Insecticides, laboratory and re- 
agent chemicals. 


Road materials (such as Tarvia). 





*Arranged in order of 1952 sales value. 
Ammonia and other nitrogen products ac- 
counted for 16 per cent of 1952 sales; the 
next five groups furnished 60 per cent, 
with group percentages ranging from 10 
to 14 per cent. 











jected expansion. Although some is- 
sues were sold in 1952, at the end of 
last year the company still held siz- 
able blocks of Owens-Illinois Glass, 
American Viscose, United States 
Steel, Air Reduction, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford, and Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal preferred. All told, these securi- 
ties had a market value of some $61 
million. The explanation appears to 
be simply that the cost of borrowing 
money is much less than the net re- 
turn obtainable from Allied’s security 
holdings. 


Reveals All 


In the prospectus covering its re- 
cent debenture financing Allied told 
more about itself than ever before. 
The company, for example, estimates 
that its capacity for producing nitro- 
gen products, soda ash and phthalic 
anhydride is the largest in the coun- 
try, while its facilities for making sul- 
phuric acid are among the nation’s 
largest. Company production repre- 
sented about 25 per cent of 1952 
domestic output of synthetic am- 
monia, 15 per cent of sulphuric acid 
production and 40 per cent of soda 
ash output. The exceptional diversi- 
fication which Allied enjoys is pointed 
up by the fact that no single custom- 
er accounted for as much as four per 
cent of total sales in 1952. 

Allied Chemical was organized in 
1920 to consolidate the businesses of 
several predecessor companies which 
were pioneers in their respective 
fields. It presently operates through 


Please turn to page 31 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. - « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Long Overdue 


Foot’s cop was at 
the end of the rainbow for a salaried 
man whose case was described re- 
cently by a commentator whose 
column is syndicated nationally. The 
man in question worked all his life, 
saved a few dollars between opera- 
tions and tax collections, and in- 
vested these savings in common 
stocks. 

The stocks he owned paid dividends, 
but unfortunately not enough to sup- 
port his household though the retired 
workman received a $75 a month 
payment in the form of Federal old 
age insurance. Consequently, the man 
who had looked forward to security 
in his declining years went back to 
work again, as many have done, only 
to find that his annuity ended; the 
Government does not send pension 
checks to those receiving pay for 
work done if the compensation tops 
a certain amount. Unfortunately the 
cut-off pay is so low it often elimi- 
nates even messengers and porters. 

This example has many parallels. 
So many, in fact, that the men who 
direct old age pensions are seeking 
a change in the rules to permit a man 
receiving his monthly pittance to 
retain it while earning enough on the 
side to keep himself going as a sol- 
vent and breathing enterprise. The 
correction, in this day of inflated 
prices, is long overdue. 


Corporate Perspective 


P ottcy-maxers of cor- 
porations could well digest a decision 
handed down recently by Judge Al- 
fred A. Stein in New Jersey’s Su- 
perior Court at Newark. As a beacon 
of enlightened policy, it serves no less 
for corporate management than for 
the men and women, and their insti- 
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tutions, that lend money to, derive 
dividends from and work for cor- 
porations. 

Judge Stein took under study an 
issue raised by a group of stock- 
holders who questioned the legal 
right of an East Orange company to 
vote a $1,500 contribution to Prince- 
ton University. Their challenge was 
on the ground that the company’s 
charter narrowly restricted the use 
of company funds for “the purpose of 
creating profits for its stockholders.” 
The Court, while fully cognizant of 
the vital importance of profits, took 
a broad view of the subject. Review- 
ing English as well as American law 
to determine what incidental and 
implied powers, as well as_ those 
specifically expressed, are enjoyed by 
corporations, Judge Stein decided 
that corporations, under New Jersey 
law, had not only the right but the 
solemn duty to assist education as a 
contribution toward a cause “‘inti- 
mately tied into the preservation of 
American business and the American 
way of life.” 

From a higher and clearer perspec- 
tive than those who say, “What’s 
good for business is good for you,” 
Judge Stein happily phrased an idea 
that epitomizes the best in corporate 
public relations policy: “What pro- 
motes the general good inescapably 
advances the corporate weal.” 


Removing the Wall 


M ercHANDISING IDEAS 
now under consideration by the New 
York Stock Exchange for the twin 
purposes of broadening interest in se- 
curity trading and increasing public 
participation include a proposal to 
televise the ticker tape. The Trans- 
lux version of the tape is of course 
a familiar sight in brokerage offices 
throughout the nation and has made 


it possible for many persons to ob- 
serve price movements at the same 
time. The new TV proposal would 
carry the Translux reproduction over 
one of the large coast-to-coast net- 
works. 

The potential market for television 
sets would be increased considerably 
by encouraging their use in business 
offices. The tape itself, with a 
screened and uninterrupted commen- 
tary, would help to educate a sub- 
stantial public which visits business 
offices, if not brokerage quarters, and 
this in itself would dissipate some of 
the mystery from the market. In 
the words of an industrial promotion 
man who is pushing the plan, the 
process would help to “remove the 
Wall from Wall Street.” 

Legal considerations affecting the 
ownership of stock prices have pre- 
vented the development thus far of 
the telecasting plan, but the idea is 
far from dead. Its consideration in- 
dicates anew the determination of the 
Exchange to fashion its services to 
meet the public interest and con- 
venience. 


Higher Commissions 


Poor jupGMENT may 
have been shown by a woman who 
recently sold one share of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
stock, but at least a measure of jus- 
tice seems to rest in her complaint 
that ““commissions are too high.” In 
this instance, fortunately an extreme 
case, the seller was charged $9.00;| 
$6.00 for the broker and $3.00 for 
the bank that handled her one-share 
transaction. That amount, it will be 
noted, was exactly equivalent to 4 
full year’s dividend on the share she 
sold. But this must be said of the 
unfortunate transaction: It brought 
cash quickly. 
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Rapid Changes 





Hotels Undergoing 


Seventh largest service industry, fostered by nation's 
railroads, is shifting emphasis to auto travelers and 


their families, offering parking lots and motor lobbies 


o attract its share of patrons in 

this automobile age, the nation’s 
hotel industry is harking back to the 
distant past when food and lodging 
was provided for man and beast, i.e., 
the traveler and his highway convey- 
ance. The hotel of today and of the 
future is being designed in large part 
for the accommodation of automobile 
travelers and their families. 

Public hotels originated as small 
roadhouses or wayside inns which 
catered to stagecoach passengers and 
travelers by horseback. The larger 
structures of the late 19th and of the 
present century came into existence 
because of railroad travel. Today, 


average daily room rent statistic is 
based on house profit less fire insur- 
ance, and an optimum of 365 days in 
a year. 

As the statistical table shows, the 
number of times average daily room 
rent is earned and the house profit 
ratio have declined more in the case 
of the smaller transient hotels than 
for the larger and for the residential 
hotels. It will be noted too that the 
number of times average room rent 


trip airplane tourists, it is acquiring 
adjoining space for parking lots wher- 
ever possible as a start in a long- 
range program to attract the motor 


traveler. Many city hotels are per- 
manently shut in by office buildings 
and other expensive properties, but 
wherever space at the side or rear is 
available it is being purchased either 
by the hotel or by speculators who 
plan to sell it to the hotel later. The 
parking lot when acquired is usually 
fenced in and lighted. The rear end 
of the hotel is dressed up. A “motor 
entrance” is provided which leads to a 
secluded registration desk from which 
the rumpled and dusty automobile 
travelers can reach an elevator with- 
out passing through the main lobby. 
It is considered good hotel merchan- 
dising to provide the motor guest 
with rooms overlooking the parking 
lot so that he may spot his car. 

Again wherever possible, “motor 





Statistical Yardsticks of the Hotel Industry 


Number of Times 
Average Room Rent 
7-——— Earned 





however r ighw : 
in ever, modern highways and the ‘Prenslonte: 


1947 1951 1952 
yn ff automobile are producing another Less than 500 rooms. 152 113 104 
he change and quite a big one. The = More than 500 rooms 151 119 120 
he f# American Hotel Association, in fact, Residentials .......... 143 118 120 
terms it “a revolution as drastic and ~~“ goiice: Horwath & Horwath. 
he [@ rapid as ever has been experienced by 
e- an American industry.” 
of : is earned has declined faster than the 
rend ls Clear 
is percentage of occupancy. In other 
n- The decline in the percentage of words, operating profits have been hit 
he J} room occupancy in recent years (see by increasing expenses. 
to table) reflects both the results of This may also be shown by a simple 
n- [competition from tourist camps and calculation based on the figures in 
n0tels and the swiftness of modern the table. In 1947, for instance, the 
airplane travel, by which a business- smaller transient hotels were 90 per 
man can get to a distant city and back cent occupied during the year, or on 
home in the same day. It is the small- a daily basis, an average of 328.5 
1ay fm er hotels—those under 500 rooms— _ days out of the 365. The number of 
ho # which have been hardest hit. times the average room rent was 
“an The most reliable statistical yard- earned, reflecting operating profit, 
ny (@ sticks of the industry—the number was a little less than half this figure, 
us- MM Of times per year the average daily or 152. Last year the average number 
int room rate is earned—and the per- of days each room was occupied was 
In centage of house profit to room sales reduced to 274.5 (75 per cent of 366 
me {™ —Show clearly what the trend has days) but the number of times aver- 
00; been since the automobile has reap- age room rent was earned declined to 
for @ peared on the road in record numbers. 104, or much less than half the daily 
aref™ ‘louse profit is defined as excess of occupancy average. So although hotel 
be (™ total sales and other income (except rates have been increased since the 
» ag Store rentals) over cost of merchan- war, expenses have gone up much 
she MM ‘ise and all operating expenses but faster. 
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not including municipal taxes, inter- 
est, and other capital expenses. The 
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House Profit Percentage 
cr Ratios -— of Occupancy— 
1947 1951 1952 1947 1951 1952 
47% 41% 39% 90% 77% 75% 
46 40 44 40 37 37 
40 37 37 98 90 88 





While hotel management can do 
very little concerning one-day round- 


lobbies” are provided even if the hotel 
is unable to acquire a parking lot. 
The Hotel Commodore in the busy 
heart of New York City has con- 
verted a former taxi entrance to more 
practical use, bringing the automobile 
tourist directly from the street to a 
desk located in a corner of the mez- 
zanine. The St. Francis Hotel in San 
Francisco, which is connected by a 
tunnel with the world’s largest un- 
derground garage, has a busy motor 
lobby. Newest example of garage fa- 
cilities built right into the structure 
is a 500-car accommodation at the 
Los Angeles Statler where a special 
bank of elevators will handle guests 
who register at the motor lobby 
(opening later this year). 

Commerce Department figures a 
few years ago showed the hotel in- 
dustry to be the nation’s seventh 
largest service industry with an in- 
vestment of over $5 billion. Under a 
new industry classification which is 
expected to be published some months 
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hence, the hotel industry is expected 
to be the sixth largest. New hotel 
building since the war has averaged 
nearly $100 million a year. In 1952, 
97 new hotels costing more than $160 
million were being built, started or 
completed, contrasting with 124 new 
hotels costing over $92.9 million in 
1951, and 92 costing over $110 mil- 
lion in 1950. The American Hotel 
Association, which has been exhort- 
ing its members to install parking 
space and motor lobbies, says that 89 
per cent of the nation’s hotels have 
now completed such special facilities. 
It reports also that 73 per cent of 
the hotels have created special ar-’ 


rangements tor family units, the great 
majority of which arrive by automo- 
bile, while family unit rate schedules 
have been established by 44 per cent 
of the hostelries. As a result, the 
hotel industry feels that it is ready 
to win its share of motor tourist busi- 
ness in a year when volume of busi- 
ness and pleasure travel is expected 
to set all-time records. If the ex- 
pected volume is realized the down- 
ward trend of percentage of occu- 
pancy will be reversed and house 
profit ratios will tend to rise through 
the influx of greater revenues in rela- 
tion to overhead and other expenses. 

THE END 


Department Stores 
Lift Sales Volume 


Unlike early 1952, receipts so far this year have 


been generally above year-earlier levels. Question 


is whether gains will result in earnings increases 


Ithough parts of the nation have 
been plagued by excessive rain- 
fall, which usually casts a damper 
on shopping activity, more dollars 
have found their way into depart- 
ment store tills so far this year than 
a year ago. Business has been fairly 
good right along, but whenever the 
sun caine out it immediately became 
better, Warmer and sunshiny weath- 
er during the second and third weeks 
of May, for example, sent dollar vol- 
ume in New York stores well above 
year-earlier levels and helped dispel 
a statistical lag attributable mostly 
to heavy rains and smog. 
In other areas, Federal Reserve 
figures have shown wider sales com- 
‘parisons, resulting in an over-all in- 
crease of between five and six per 
cent for the first 20 weeks of this 
year. Summer apparel for all mem- 
bers of the family has been moving 
well, sales of room coolers and re- 
frigerators have been following the 
upward trend of the thermometer, 
and outdoor furniture is helping to 
fill delivery vans. On the wholesale 
side, buying of fall goods has quick- 
ened in the New York market. 
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The five per cent department store 
sales gain shown for the forepart of 
the year contrasts with a decline of 
five per cent for the corresponding 
1952 period compared with the same 
1951 span. The slow start of last 
vear was not overcome until the lat- 
ter months, and improvement over 
1951 was rather scant—around one 
per cent. But consumer incomes are 
still better this year and confidence 
is sounder. A year ago at this time 


there was much talk of a recession 
which was bound to come in ’53. 

Recession sentiments have been 
countered by current facts such as 
the record annual rate of gross na- 
tional product in the March quarter 
—$361 billion compared with $339.7 
billion one year earlier. Disposable 
income in the March quarter was at 
a $245.6 billion annual rate, seven 
per cent better than a year earlier. 
Coincidentally, retail stores as a 
whole chalked up a seven per cent 
larger sales volume in April than in 
the year-earlier month. 

The sizable gain in consumer in- 
comes points to better retail levels 
for the first six months at least. Con- 
sumers are spending without dipping 
into reserves. Not only have savings 
averaged eight per cent of disposable 
income for the last three quarters 
(ended March 31) but total accumu- 
lated liquid savings have mounted 
steadily since the end of World War 
II. Consumer credit meanwhile has 
also increased to record levels al- 
though it is still not considered bur- 
densome in relation to total income 
and accumulated savings. 


Status of Inventories 


On the other side of the counter, 
practically all goods are plentiful but 
are not in over-supply. Store inven- 
tories, observes Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, are in satisfactory rela- 
tionship with sales. Compared with § 
instances in the past when over-heavy 
stocks have resulted in wide mark- 
downs and inventory losses, this is a 
favorable factor of some importance. 
While the prices of a few items may 

Please turn to page 26 


The Leading Department Store Chains 


-—Sales———_, 
(Millions) 

Company 1951 1952 
Allied Stores 
Assoc. Dry Goods 
City Stores 
Federated Dept. Store. 
Gimbel Brothers 
Hecht Company 92.1 102.9 
Interstate Dept. Stores 64.9 64.8 
Maty (RB. H.)....6<..<5 a342.3 b332.1 
Marshall Field 225.6 225.6 
May Dept. Stores 425.0 447.5 
Mercantile Stores 124.7 128.6 
National Dept. Stores.. 77.7 77.6 
Penney (J. C.)........ 1,035.2 1,079.3 


*Paid or declared to May 27. 
ended January 31, 1953. 


153.3. 158.5 
219.2 232.4 
408.8 447.9 
298.5 291.7 


a—Fifty-two weeks ended January 26, 1952. 
c—Also paid stock. Note: Calendar years for Marshall Field and J. C 


Earned 
-—Per Share—~ -———Dividends———, Recent 
1951 


$476.7 $501.8 $3.30 
2.19 
1.23 
3.53 
1.59 
3.87 
4.20 
al.19 
2.23 
2.48 
2.10 
0.95 
4.07 


1952 1951 1952 *1953 Price 
$5.06 $3.00 $3.00 $2.25 40 
2.63 1.60 1.60 0.80 20 
1.82 1.40 0. 16 
3.62 250 -A. 44 
2.14 1,00 0. 16 
3.22 1.80 0. 28 
3.87 250°: 1:2: ; 
b1.47 2.00 
2.56 2.00 
2.57 1.80 
2.39 1.25 
1.05 1.50 
4.52 3.25 


—_ 
PON DRPABAANNGS 


WMODSTONUDAS NUN 


b—Fifty-three weeks 


Penney; years ended January 31 of following year for all others except R. H. Macy. Yields are based 


on current calendar year rates or on 1952 payments. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Concern over possible repercussions on the domestic economy 


of a Korean Peace continues to overshadow high industrial 


production, good earnings, and historical market patterns 


Rumors of peace in Korea again unsettled the 
market in the past week, disappointing technicians 
who interpreted the recent pattern as auspicious 
for an advance in stock prices. Peace, of course, 
is bullish on a long term basis, but fears of further 
rearmament cutbacks are potent ammunition for 
the bear element in the Street. What is frequently 
overlooked, however, is that while an armed truce 
will save both lives and ammunition, it will by no 
means eliminate the necessity of maintaining a large 
military force in the Korean area for an indefinite 
period. 


The nervous tone of the market becomes 
understandable when pre-Korea prices for many 
individual stocks are compared with prevailing quo- 
tations. Yet, it is inconceivable that the Eisenhower 
Administration—whose leaders are all too familiar 
with the tortuous twists and turns of Kremlin pol- 
icy—will trim military spending beyond reason- 
able levels. Nor is it plausible that an Administra- 
tion with policy-makers largely drawn from the 
ranks of business will permit sufficient deflationary 
pressure to be exerted on the economy to bring on 
a large-scale recession. 


George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, stated last week that inflation would, in his 
opinion, be more troublesome than deflation in the 
months ahead—a view with which some competent 
economists would probably differ. The Secretary 
also expressed the opinion that the effects of re- 
duced military spending would be offset by the tax 
cuts which have been proposed for next January 1. 


Business continues good, meanwhile, but 
there never has been a boom without some un- 
healthy aspects and some observers are prone to 
over-emphasize disquieting elements while ignor- 
ing the fundamentals. The steel industry, for ex- 
ample, is operating at capacity but the disinclination 
of some important steel consumers to remain in the 
high-priced conversion market is interpreted as a 
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sign of slackening demand. Anticipation of easing 
in production and sales after mid-summer tends to 
obscure the fact that the auto industry is well on 
its way to the second best year in history. And 
keener competition shaping up for the petroleum 
industry receives greater attention than the likeli- 
hood that 1953 earnings of leading oils will be 
well within striking distance of last year’s high 
levels. 


The futility of gearing investment policies to 
day-to-day temperature changes in the cold war 
has been amply demonstrated. Investors will be on 
firmer ground if they concentrate to a greater extent 
on the status of individual groups and issues; this 
is all-important in a highly selective market in 
which rotation of interest from group to group is 
a continuous process. 


Unfettered by EPT, the railroads should have 
one of their best peacetime earnings years. (Rails 
were among the groups most favored by the closed- 
end trusts in the first quarter.) Other groups, with 
less risk, that should enjoy well-sustained earning 
power include the utilities, foods, and chemicals. 
Some industries that have acted poorly for some 
time give signs of bottoming out; investors who do 
not shrink from unpopular groups might consider 
the drugs and selected metal shares. 


To the historically minded, it is of interest 
to note that over a long period of years, industrial 
share prices have been more likely to rise than to 
decline in the summer months. But the present tone 
of the market makes a conservative policy desirable 
and three steps to upgrade portfolios are suggested: 
(1) Weed out high-risk securities such as those in 
the “war baby” category. (2) Replace these stocks 
with defensive common stocks or convertible pre- 
ferreds, many of which now afford attractive yields. 
(3) Build up or maintain, as one’s particular needs 
dictate, reasonable cash reserves for use later on. 


Written May 28, 1953; Louis J. Rolland 
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Selected Issues 

At current advanced levels General American 
Transportation (“Stocks for Income and Apprecia- 
tion”) has lost much of its earlier appeal on a price 
basis. The company plans to split the stock and 
recently increased the quarterly dividend to $1 per 
share, reflecting the improvement in earnings. 
While holders who purchased the stock at lower 
levels need not disturb their commitments, the issue 
is being withdrawn this week as a new purchase 
recommendation. 


TV Set Sales 


Television sets moved through retail channels 
during the first quarter at a faster pace than in 
the same 1952 period with store sales climbing to 
nearly 1.8 million units vs. 1.3 million a year 
earlier. Since more units were produced (first 
quarter output was nearly 2.3 million vs. 1.3 mil- 
lion one year before), inventories climbed. Inven- 
tory problems will doubtless reoccur as in 1951 
and early 1952, but with a number of new broad- 
casting areas opening up the industry expects a 
good year on the whole, provided too many poten- 
tial customers do not decide to wait for color pro- 
grams. Some industry sources now think that color 
TV will start soon after March 1, 1954, but since 
the first color sets (including tubes) are expected to 
cost around $750, the black and white receiver 
should continue for a few years as the standard. 


Mixed Textile Prospects 


Conditions in the textile trade continue spotty, 
with cotton textile producers doing better than 
synthetics firms and some mills able to show bet- 
ter results than others in the same line. The in- 
creased style favor won by cotton at the expense 
of synthetics is, to some extent, helping producers 
of cottons. (An industry spokesman has declared 
that new finishes have given cotton a “new face.”) 
Prices for the popular “80 squares” print cloth 
are currently around 21 cents a yard for quick 
goods and 20 cents for future delivery. The higher 
quotation for quick delivery is regarded as a good 
sign in the trade, but the fact remains that exist- 
ing market levels are not far from the break-even 
point for some operators. Rayon producers, mean- 
while, are having their own troubles. The heavy 
influx of rayon staple from abroad is regarded as 
one of the prime causes of the latest series of price 
cuts by domestic producers. 
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Williston Basin Oil 


The oil-rich Williston Basin has returned to the 
headlines once again with news of Shell Oil Com- 
pany’s discovery of the largest producing well in 
the Basin, near the Montana-Dakota border. As on 
previous occasions, the favorable news touched off 
buying in the numerous companies with land hold- 
ings in that area. Actual production in the Basin 
continues to be relatively small, being estimated 
at around 20,000 barrels a day. But the present 
trickle is expected to grow to 90,000 barrels a day 
by 1955 and to 300,000 by 1965. Despite high 
development costs and the lack of pipeline facili- 
ties, spokesmen for several leading oil companies 
that have staked out claims in the area remain 
guardedly optimistic concerning the Basin’s poten- 
tialities. 


Copper Futures 

Trading in copper futures, resumed June 1 on 
the New York Commodity Exchange, again enables 
consumers to hedge against future needs. Also, it 
should end recent complaints that larger sellers 
will not quote firmly but merely book orders to 
be billed at whatever price the seller may be quot- 
ing on the day of shipment. In consequence fabri- 
cators have been chary of quoting definite prices 
for their own products. The metal itself is selling 
at 29.75 to 30 cents a pound, Valley basis, for 
electrolytic, both domestic and foreign. Chile is 
stubbornly holding out for 35.50 cents, Chilean 
ports, but enough metal from Belgium, Canada and 
Rhodesia is now available at the domestic price 
level (plus domestic supplies) to take care of the 
rising demand. 


Soap Sales Rise 


Sales of synthetic detergents accounted for 53 
per cent of all soap and detergent sales in the first 
quarter of this year, totaling 475.1 million pounds 
vs. 426.2 million pounds of soap. Dollarwise, de- 
tergent shipments valued at $110.0 million com- 
pared with $85.3 million worth of soap. The rise 
in detergent sales to new peaks continues at an 
accelerated pace. Volume sales in the period were 
up 17 per cent over the final 1952 quarter and 
were 34 per cent above the first 1952 period—in 
dollars the increases were approximately of the 
same percentages. Soap sales were up 114 per cent 
over the fourth 1952 quarter and 15 per cent over 
the first three months of last year. 
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Shipbuilding Ebbs 

The United States is being relegated to fifth 
place among the shipbuilding nations of the world 
as the result of declining tonnage and fewer vessels 
under construction. Only a few years ago it was 
in first place because of the war production pro- 
gram and wartime destruction of foreign shipping. 
New orders then began to lag, and following a tem- 
porary revival after the Korean outbreak, lagged 
again. Last year saw the U. S. in fourth place, 
behind Great Britain, Germany and Sweden. Al- 
though comparable May 1 figures are not yet avail- 
able for Holland, which was only slightly behind 
us on April 1, the chances are that she has already 
taken over fourth place. So far this year there has 
been a dearth of new orders for domestic build- 
ers so that we may later be relegated even further 
toward the bottom of the list. 


Oil Burner Sales 


For the second successive month oil burner sales 
in April topped the corresponding 1952 month, 
though the total for the year to date still lags the 
1952 period. April installations of 46,526 were 
about three per cent greater than the 45,175 in- 
stalled in April last year. For the first four months 
this year installations of 143,560 were seven per 
cent under the 1952 level of 154,759. April in- 
stallations included 15,696 in new homes, 6,525 
replacements and 24,505 conversions from other 
fuels. 


Nickel Rationing 


Beginning in July, the Government will allocate 
nickel on a monthly basis instead of quarterly, as 
at present. Monthly rationing of the metal, it is 
believed, will give the Government greater flexi- 
bility in spreading supplies equitably among users. 
Meanwhile, various steps are being taken to im- 


prove the available nickel supply. Consideration is 
being given to expansion of the Nicaro plant in 
Cuba to produce 60 million pounds of nickel a 
year; this would represent a substantial addition 
to present Free World output of around 300 mil- 
lion pounds yearly. The Nicaro plant, built by the 
U. S. Government during World War II, is oper- 
ated by Nickel Processing Corporation, which is 
60 per cent owned by National Lead. 


Corporate Briefs 

Worthington Corporation is planning a $3.5 mil- 
lion plant to manufacture air conditioning units at 
Decatur, Alabama. 

F. W. Woolworth is accelerating its expansion 
program with the aim of increasing the number 
of its retail outlets from 1,960 to 2000. 

Commonwealth Edison plans to sell $40 million 
first mortgage bonds in July to help pay for its 
expansion program. 

Curtis Publishing announced a seven per cent in- 
crease in advertising rates for the Saturday Even- 
ing Post efiective November 7. 

Motorola is now supplying built-in radios to 
equip deluxe horse saddles being sold in Texas. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber will invest $5.5 mil- 
lion this year for plant expansions necessary to 
meet the growing demand for the company’s chem- 
ical products. 

Chrysler Corporation is introducing a new line 
of residential air conditioning units. 

American Locomotive expects second quarter 
shipments too reach the highest dollar volume for 
any three months period in the company’s history. 

S. H. Kress stockholders have approved the sale 
of 150,000 shares of the company’s unissued com- 
mon stock to employes. 

American-Marietta has entered the drainage 
products industry through the purchase of Lamar 
Pipe and Tile Company of Michigan. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24%s, 1972-67 92 3.06% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975.... 89 3.46 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 104 4.05 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961 93° | 35 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

1985 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 89 3.70 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 87 3.30 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 88 3.53 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 86 3.48 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%s, 1969.... 100 4.50 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 93 3.82 10414 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974 3.63 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 

Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum 5.47% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. ............. 52 481 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 96 4.68 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum 99 5.05 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.37 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum. ........... 84 5.95 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products f $2.00 
Celanese Corporation j 2.25 
Dow Chemical : 70.80 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... j 1.60 
General Electric ; 3.00 
General Foods 240 2.40 
Int’l Business Machines........ ¥4.00 74.00 
Standard Oil of California if 3.00 
Union Carbide & Carbon : 2.50 
United Air Lines J 1.50 
United Biscuit i 2.00 


* Based on 1952 cash payments. ¢ Also paid stock. § Based on 
$1.00 indicated 1953 annual rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel y $9.00 156 58% 
Borden Company j 2.80 55 1 
Consolidated Edison ; 2.00 39 
Household Finance / 2.50 
Kress (S. H.) ‘ 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville . 4.50 
MacAndrews & Forbes BH 3.00 
May Department Stores J 1.80 
Pacific Gas & Electric 

Pacific Lighting J : 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ; 2.00 
Safeway Stores 

Socony-Vacuum 

Southern California Edison.... 

Sterling Drug 

Texas Company 

Underwood Corporation 

Union Pacific R.R 

United Fruit 

Walgreen Company 


West Penn Electric 36 §6.1 


* Based on 1952 payments. § Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. 
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Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


*Indi- 
r-Dividends— Recent cated 
. 1951 1952 Price Yield 
Allied Stores . i 39 7.7% 
Bethlehem Steel . r SS. Ta 
Cluett, Peabody é - 32 
Columbia Gas System ; F 13 
Container Corporation ‘ : 39 
Flintkote Company . : 29 
*General Amer. Transportation. 3. 69 
General Motors 4, J 62 
Glidden Company 
Kennecott Copper 
Mathieson Chemical 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Simmons Company 
Sperry Corporation 
Tide Water Associated Oil 
U. S. Steel 


* Based on 1952 payments. $ Based on $4.00 indicated 1953 
annual rate. x Removed this week; see page 16. 
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‘Presidential leadership" undergoes test as Republicans 


aggle over tax program—Washington rife with rumors about 


ax overhaul—Congressmen dream about going home soon 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—People now 
efer to the President’s “Republican 
pposition.” The split among Repub- 
icans is more bitter, if less noisy, 
han between Northern and Southern 
| emocrats, who were friendly enough 
before and after the annual fillibusters 
ver civil rights. A lot of House 
Republicans use the harshest words 
vhen the President’s tax proposals 
are mentioned. On the other hand, 
he worst that’s usually said of Dan 
eed, who’s leading the revolt, is that 
ie’s “unwise.” 

It’s the kind of situation in which 
olumnists think of the phrase “‘Presi- 
ential leadership.” To get a tax bill 
put of the Ways and Means Commit- 
ee, the Administration must select 
he Republican members likely to re- 
spond to pressure. On these, it must 
ocus the full heat of the Executive 
branch—a job at which the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt excelled. If 
wo, then three and four can be made 
o desert Reed and to endorse the 
President’s tax bill, enough of the 
rest might go along. There are other 
techniques, mostly too unwieldy to 
iscuss, 

The Democrats are simply having 
tun. They’re being politicians. They 
pave the word at once that neither 
side could depend on them; they re- 
used to be committed. They’ll watch 
the Republicans fight it out and then 
take the side likely to be most fruit- 
tul to themselves. Meanwhile they’ll 
juestion whether the call for con- 
tinued high taxes is part of the Great 

rusade. Every expert has a fore- 
ast on how it will all come out; un- 
fortunately, the predictions don’t 
agree, 


It’s said that the tax overhaul to 
be proposed next year may include 
B general sales tax. Getting it through 
ongress won’t be easy, unless Re- 
ublican animosities are calmed. For 
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one thing, it will be an election year. 
Democratic help is hardly to be ex- 
pected. On the contrary, the Demo- 
crats would make the proposal one 
of its election issues. The Republican 
majority, it’s to be remembered, is 
thin. 


It may be that the general sales 
tax, if proposed at all, won’t be a sub- 
stitute for revenues coming from 
corporations and individuals, but only 
a redivision of the take from excises. 
Many of the excises were first im- 
posed during the war and were de- 
liberately discriminatory; they aimed 
at cutting the production of various 
hard goods. The Treasury staff has 
located dozens of additional unfore- 
seen discriminations. 

Apparently it’s just not possible to 
get rid of discriminations piecemeal 
without creating new ones. Nor can 
the excise revenues be given up. 
That’s an argument for a general sales 
tax. From this argument, of course, 
all you get is a tax at a rate so low 
as to bring in what is collected now. 
Some of the Treasury experts think 
that by imposing all taxes at the 
retail counter, you can raise the 
Treasury’s take, per dollar of retail 
sales. This sort of tax-collecting may 
be proposed. 

Several other proposals are being 
discussed. One is to increase the ex- 
tent to which individuals may use 
capital losses as an offset against 
gains, Another is to give business 
proprietorships and partnerships tax 
treatment like that of corporations. 
A third is to give managements more 

discrimination in their allowances for 
depreciation. 


On Capitol Hill Congressmen are 
talking a lot about quitting. They 
won’t finish with appropriations on 
time, but there’s hope of going home 
in mid-July. Perhaps there would be 









an autumn session, although some 
members say they see no point in it. 
There’s no great interest in the vari- 
ous bills now being discussed ; indeed, 
there’s doubt that any of them could 
be enacted anyway. Mostly they give 
people something to argue over. 

The President’s program calls for 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act; high-protectionist members of 
the Ways and Means Committee seem 
reluctant. On the Taft-Hartley Act, 
there’s no Administration point of 
view. Discussions in committee aren’t 
taken seriously. Managements and 
unions have proposed changes to 
favor themselves ; Congressmen don’t 
feel like choosing. The Food and 
Drug Administration genuinely needs 
an amended law. 

There are, of course, a great many 
other bills all over the place, such as 
admitting Hawaii into the Union and 
stopping shipments of inflammable 
fabrics. They’re taken seriously, but 
not so seriously perhaps as to impel 
Congressmen to brave Washington’s 
tropical summer. The biggest job, it 
seems to be the feeling, is passing on 
appropriations. 


The Administration’s tariff pol- 
icy is altogether unclear to members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
which must extend or drop the re- 
ciprocal trading act. The trouble was 
that Administration men have been 
saying different things and each 
agreed that, insofar as he was saying 
anything at all, he was talking only 
for himself. The Administration 
wants the present Act extended for 
a year while issues are studied. Con- 
gressmen, however, are only satisfied 
with immediate expressions for or 


against protection. 
——Jerome Shoenfeld 
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; CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
. 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





| ee Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends 


) 414% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
. The regular quarterly dividend for 
' the current quarter of $1.12% per 
} share, payable July 1, 1953, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 5, 1953 





7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend tor 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share. 
payable July 1, 1953, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
June 5, 1953. 


COMMON STOCK 
25 cents per share payable June 
24, 1953, to holders of record at the 
close of business June 5, 1953 
R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 
May 26, 1953. 











Union Electric 


Company of Missouri 
SAINT LOUIS 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 30c 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock, pay- 
able on June 30, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record on June 5, 
1953. 


E. J. SHAPIRO, Secretary 























INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 153 of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the common stock pay- 
able July 15, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 15, 1953. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 











G. HEILEMAN BREWING COMPANY 


Brewers of 
OLD STYLE LAGER 


The Board of Directors of the G. Heileman Brew- 
ing Company declared a dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per share on its capital stock, payable on 
June 15, 1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 5, 1953. 


JOHN J. DESMOND, Secretary 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals . . . 

Disposing of waste liquor has al- 
ways been a complex, expensive prob- 
lem for industry —the Europeans, 
however, have a new tack on how 
industry can get rid of waste metal- 
pickling liquors, anyway, in the 
Ruthner process which now is being 
introduced into this country by Blaw- 
Knox Company. . . . Looking for a 
chemical consultant? You'll probably 
find one to fit your needs in the 1953 
edition of Consulting Services pub- 
lished by the Association of Consult- 
ing Chemists & Chemical Engineers, 
Inc.—detailed descriptions of the 
qualifications and activities of mem- 
ber consultants are provided by the 
directory which, for the first time, 
includes a list of unusual equipment 
available through the use of these 
individuals. . . . New finish to protect 
ornamental iron against the ravages 
of rust and mildew has been devel- 
oped by Tennessee Fabricating Com- 
pany—based on a synthetic plastic, 
the finish can be used on both new 
and old surfaces. 


Electrical .. . 

A 22 cubic foot upright home freez- 
er capable of holding up to 700 
pounds of food has been announced 
by Servel, Inc.—initial shipments of 
the giant-size model to dealer show- 
rooms already have been made... . 
Hoover Company recently dipped in- 
to the washing machine field when 
it started to test market in selected 
areas a non-automatic, apartment-size 
washer—capable of handling a six- 
pound wash, the machine doubles 
as a utility table. . . . General Elec- 
tric lamp engineers have designed 
a flashlight bulb which gives off a 
dim or bright light in a manner sim- 
ilar to that of automobile headlights 
-—flashlights accommodating the new 
bulb, known in the trade as the 
PR-14, will provide a_ three-way 
switch for spot, flood and off. 


Technology... 
Radio Corporation of America’s 
RCA Victor Division is in the proc- 


ess of switching from custom to mas; 
production of printed circuit elec 
tronic inductors—the switchover will 
bring about substantial economies in 
the manufacture of TV set com. 
ponents using printed circuits. . . | 
Last week, in New York City, a Brit- 
ish industrialist gave promise of 4 
“high grade, low cost wood panel 
which will sell for three to nine cents 
a square foot at mill level” as he in- 
troduced a 200-ton, 131-foot-long 
automatic machine that converts shay- 
ings and other wood wastes into four- 
foot wide panels and, for the first 
time, in continuous lengths—known 
as the Bartrev Press, one such ma- 
chine is already in operation in Eng: 


From wood waste ... Bartrev board 
land turning out board at the rate oi 
30 feet per minute; others are under 
construction for sale here and in Can- 
ada through Aries Fiberboard Cor- 
poration. .. . Dearborn Motors Cor- 
poration this month goes into produc 
tion on a recently developed low cos 
cotton harvester especially suited fof 
growers with small acreages who now 
pick cotton by hand—it will harvest 
up to 1% acres per hour. 


Packaging ... 

Gaylord Container Corporation 1 
manufacturing a kennel of corrugated 
paper suitable for transporting dog 
and other pets by public conveyance 
or for personal use in traveling wit 
a pet—the kennel is waterproof ant 
shockproof. . . . Equipment and facili 
ties of contract packagers are liste 
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na new directory (price $2) recently 
published by the Packaging Institute 
a 72-page book, it indexes for the 
rst time contract packagers by states. 
Stockholders of Robert Gair 
ompany received a liberal education 
ragga the paperboard and packaging in- 
lec(g@lustry last month when the company 
wil™mailed them a 52-page booklet en- 
; ingtitled Gair Today—tully illustrated, 
ome booklet was prefaced with a dis- 
_ ussion on “Paperboard — Your 
ritfeuumble Servant.” 
fa 
inelpublic Relations .. . 
onty While we can’t guarantee everyone 
infapettect comfort during the annual 
onggseason for hot weather gripes that’s 
iay-@ust ahead, public relations-minded 
yur-fgcorporations could easily score an as- 
irst{msist by the distribution of a lively 12- 
ywiepage illustrated booklet, What You 
ma-mcan Do To Beat the Heat, which of- 
‘ng: fers specific suggestions on diet and 
clothing, tells how to keep cool in- 
doors and out—prepared especially 
for an employe audience, the booklet 
is offered to quantity purchasers 
(minimum order 25 copies) by Eco- 
nomics Press, Inc... . Tin Pan Alley 
has written about lots of things, so 
Monsanto Chemical Company _rea- 
soned that it might try its luck on a 
une about a multi-syllabic plasticizer 
used in the manufacture of records— 
the result is a catchy samba, the Mon- 
anto March, which some week may 
even score on the Hit Parade... . 
National Securities & Research, mu- 
tual fund sponsor, strikes an original 
note in its latest annual report, which 
is keyed to the theme that “It Takes 
van-f§ Men” to make industry great—mak- 
Sor-f™ing the first use on the cover of an 
lor-@annual report of photographs of top 
ducfimanagement, National’s report pays 
cosii™tribute to 55 executives of corpora- 
_ fotions whose securities are included in 
nowssits various portfolios. ... The Mengel 
vesi@Company uses its 1952 annual report 
0 announce to its stockholders the 
opening of an exhibit of the com- 
(@pany’s principal products in its New 
n M#York office, and invites shareholders 
ate@@and others who may be interested to 
isit there. 
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—Howard L. Sherman 












When requesting information concerning 
Dusiness questions, please address this de- 
artment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
ard—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
0 the date of the issue. 
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HOW TO INVEST EFFECTIVELY 
WITHOUT LARGE CAPITAL 


People with limited investment funds have always been hard put to get good 
results—simply because impartial advice has been, until now, too expensive. 
This is no longer true. INVESTOR, produced by a firm with 18 years’ experience 
advising professional investors, is a new method of providing the reliable 
guidance you need, at a price you can afford. Simply by using the economies 
of magazine production, it is possible to bring you, for only $5 a year, the 
findings of Wall Street’s most successful analysts! 

Every month you get: Portfolio Construction Pointers @ Reports on Recom- 
mended Stecks e@ An Investment Problem Clinic @ Analyses of Typical Port- 
folios @ Market Action Guidance, etc.—all the practical background you need 
for sound investment decisions. 


3 Attach dollar, name and address for 3-month trial at introductory rate. 
Money refunded for any reason. Send to: Dept. FW 
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AMERICAN GAR AND FOUNDRY GOMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET New York 8, N. Y. 


The Directors of American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany today declared, out of the earnings for the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1953, a dividend for 
the year of 7% upon the par amount of the pre- 
ferred shares outstanding, payable in four in- 
stallments, each of 134 %, payable respectively (1) 
on July 2, 1953 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 12, 1953; (2) on October 1, 
1953 to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 11, 1953; (3) on January 2, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 11, 1953 and (4) on April 1, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 12, 1954. 


The Board of Directors also declared four ordinary 
dividends each in the amount of 75 cents per share 
on the shares of Common stock outstanding on each 
of the record dates hereinafter set forth, payable 
respectively (1) on July 2, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 12, 1953; 
(2) on October 1, 1953 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 11, 1953; 
(3) on January 2, 1954 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 11, 1953 and 
(4) on April 1, 1954 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 12, 1954. 


There was also declared a special dividend of $2.00 
per share on the shares of Common stock payable 
on July 15, 1953 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 29, 1953; also a 10% stock 
dividend (one share for each ten shares held), on 
the Common stock payable on August 15, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
July 30, 1953. 


Checks and stock dividend will be mailed by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. The transfer 
books will remain open. 

C. ALLAN FEE, Secretary 


May 22, 1953 


























Business Background 


George Spatta cashes in on Materials Handling Exposition 
to help Clark Equipment Company with trade and bankers 





OW TO BANKERS—Aiter 

thanking a score of guests 
from other cities for going to Phila- 
delphia especially to see his com- 
pany’s exhibit at the Fifth National 
Materials Handling Exposition, at 
which more than 300 manufacturers 
in this fast-growing industry dis- 
played their varied wares, President 
GeEorGE Spatta of the Clark Equip- 
ment Company addressed his remarks 
directly to his bankers. They repre- 
sented banks that some time ago set 
up a $10 million revolving credit for 
Clark expansion and other uses. “If 
our business continues to grow, we'll 
need more money,” he said; “if gen- 
eral business slides off we’ll also need 
money.” To the bankers, the sug- 
gestion clearly made sense. “We're 
glad to back him,” said one aside; 
“he’s put his company in the lead in 
a fast growing industry.” 


Top Man—Clark Equipment 
Company sales have mushroomed 
from $12.4 million in 1939 to $131.8 
million in 1952 and net income from 
$1.1 million to $5.5 million. The 
four-fold increase in the shareholder’s 
stake was beggared, however, by the 
performance of the tax collector. The 
tax bill gained nearly 50 times or 
from under $250,000 in 1939 to a 
whopping $11.7 million last year. But 
stockholders have had enough left 
after the tax man was through to per- 
mit dividend payments without a 
break since 1933. 


Broad Base—An attention-hold- 
er at the Show, which appeared help- 
ful to Clark both trade-wise and 
bank-wise, was a four-wheeled car- 
rier illustrative of the heavy lines 
Clark acquired recently when it ab- 
sorbed the Ross Carrier Company. 
Built like an enormous crate on 
wheels that stood chin-high, the seem- 
ingly easy-to-handle toter picked up 
20 tons of steel rails and rolled off 
with them, stopping a foot short of 
Mr. Spatta who was talking uncon- 
cernedly with two other men. A 
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streamlined, lighter-weight Clark re- 
search model equipped with fully 
automatic drive and an adjustable 
seat providing easy access for main- 
tenance work drew crowds under its 
billing as the “Fork-Truck of the 
Future.” Also advertised was the 
first fork-truck powered by LP-Gas. 
“LPG burns clean,” remarked Spatta. 
In addition, Clark parts and com- 
ponents were used in a number of 
trucks and tractors made by others. 
“George,” observed a vice president 
of a Wall Street bank, “‘has built a 
broad base for his company.” And 
in doing so, he has helped importantly 
to develop a labor-saving new indus- 
try that was in swaddling clothes only 
15 years ago. 


Age of Glass—Come war, peace 
or stalemate, there is no pessimism 
in the glass in- 
dustry, JOHN 
D. BIGGERS, 
new chairman 
of the board of 
Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass 
Company, said 
recently. “The 
upward trend 
of sales has 
been continu- 
ing for the past 
nine months,” 
said Biggers who helped to fashion 
the ‘age of glass’ that has changed 
the architectural face and automotive 
design of this country, “and unfilled 
orders continue at a high level.” With 
Mr. Biggers’ move from the presi- 
dency to the chairmanship, G. P. 
MacNIcHo, JR., was made presi- 
dent. He had been executive vice 
president. 


John D. Biggers 


Safety in Home — Protection 
against fire drew a lion’s share of 
attention at the Eighth Annual Home 
Safety Awards Dinner sponsored 
recently by Lewis & Conger. “Tell 
people to stop taking silly chances in 
all their household jobs,” said Presi- 


dent Ricuarp V. Lewis. Eleve 
manufacturers received awards. A 
a backdrop for the fire preventioy 
theme, K. Tuomas Catt of th 
Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Com 
pany, started a fire in the basemen 
of a miniature home and the on 
lookers watched it grow to majo 
proportions before the sleeping famil 
became aware of it. To cope with suc 
a situation, an award-winning Fire 
larm in the form of a small electri 
alarm box was displayed; it wa 
designed as an automatic fireman }j 
R. J. Schuler Associates of Detroi 
The grand award went to the Pyreng 
Manufacturing Company of Newari 
which developed a neat-looking pint 
sized fire extinguisher capable 4 
throwing a stream 25 feet. A chill 
can handle it, which may or may no 
be a sales feature at Space Cadet tim 
on TV. Surprise guest speaker wa 
VAL PETERSON, new Federal Ci 
Defense Administrator, who describe 
fires as the chief danger of atomij 
attack and said he would not & 
happy until every home was equippet 
to fight fire without depending upa 
outside aid. 


Barrier Broken — Although 
languages are spoken by workmen if 
the new plant of the Alliance Tire | 
Rubber Company, Ltd., located mid 
way between Tel Aviv and Haite 
production of tires has shown an in 
crease each month over the mont 
before, according to ARTHUR TAUB 
MAN, president. Mr. Taubman heade 
the American group of investors wht 
raised half of the $3 million needet 
for the enterprise. He also reporte 
another barrier broken: compat 
operations turned into the black start 
ing last January. A. L. FREEDLANDE 
president of the Dayton Rubber Com 
pany, is technical advisor to ti 
American-Israeli tire enterprise. 


Make It Clear—Addressing ti 
Annual Business Conference of 
Maryland Public Utilities Associatio 
in Baltimore, WALTER F. MERK# 
vice president of Gartley & Asso¢ 
ates, Inc., recently noted that sin 
World War II the utilities had spet 
over $13 billion for plant improv 
ments and expansion, and will spet 
several billions more over the n@ 
two or three years. As a key to rai 
ing this additional capital, he urgt 
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MANUFACTURER 
OF ELECTRICAL WIRES 


poils its I7th yean of Thogness 


Fiscal Years Ended 
March 31, 1952 
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*At March 31, 1953 there were 500,273 shares outstanding compared to 481,752 shares in the prior year. 
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yj” AMERICAN 
MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


tBth Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a 
share will be paid on June 30, 
1953—for the second quarter 
of this year—to share owners 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 12, 1953. 











H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer 
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LION OIL 


COMPANY 





A ee quarterly divi- @ 
dend of 50¢ per share has 


been declared on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable June 16, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record May 29, 1953. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
May 11, 1953. 
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utility money-raisers to make their 
story easy for investors to under- 
stand. 


Commodity Film—lInspired by 
the success of its movie, Fair Ex- 
change, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner and Beane have released a new 
film on the commodity futures market, 
Marketplace, U.S.A. Firm partner 
A. C. BEANE said the film would be 
shown to interested farm, industry 
and other groups nationally. It shows 
how hedging on future contracts in- 
sures manufacturers and processors 
while assuring more stable prices for 
farmers and lower costs for con- 
sumers. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 








CRANE CO. 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Crane 
Co. has declared a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of $.50 per share on 
the outstanding Common Shares 
of the Company, payable on June 
24, 1953, to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business on June 
5, 1953. 
K. L. KARR, 


Secretary 











Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Australia (Commonwealth of)— 
external interest 5s, 1955...... $20,000,000 July 15 
Canada Iron Foundries—deben- 
ture usemiialewcde 69,000 June 1 
Dominion Magnesium, Ltd.—5% 
convertible bonds, 1956....... 143,000 June 15 
Marhoefer Packing Co.—Ilst 4s, 
PBR ava Sees Seine oe 41,500 June 1 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand — lst 
| ee 100,000 June 1 
Wilson & Co.—Inc. Ist mort- 
ee | 197,000 June 1 








MARTIN-PARRY 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of twenty-five cents (25¢) on the Capital Stock 
of the Corporation, payable July 6, 1953, to 
stockholders of 
June 20, 1953 


record at the close of business 


T. RUSS HILL, President 

















REYNOLDS 


METALS 
COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


COMMON STOCK 


A dividend of five percent (5%) on 
the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, has been declared 
payable July 3, 1953, in common 
stock of the Company, to holders of 
record at the close of business June 
17, 1953. Scrip certificates will be 
issued for resulting fractional shares. 


The transfer books will not be 
closed. Resulting stock and scrip 
certificates will be mailed by Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. 
ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 


Dated, May 21, 1953 























REYNOLDS 
METALS 
COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
The regular dividend of one dollar 
thirty-seven and one-half cents 
($1.375) a share on the outstand- 
ing 542% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock has been declared 
for the quarter ending June 30, 
1953, payable July 1, 1953, to 
holders of record at the close of 

business June 16, 1953. 
A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) a share on the outstanding 
common stock has been declared 
payable July 1, 1953, to holders of 
record at the close of business June 
16, 1953. 
The transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed by 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, May 21, 1953 


—ap— 


(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Comporation 


DIVIDEND No. 74 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable on 
June 30, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
June 4, 1953. 



































A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 


May 25, 1953. 

















SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 142 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of Seventy-five Cents 
($.75) per rma the Common Stock of this Company 
has been declared’ payable at the Treasurer’s Office, No. 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., on Monday, June 
22, 1953, to stockholders of record at three o’clock P. M., 
on Monday, June 1, 1953. The stock transfer books will 
not be closed for payment of this dividend. 


J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., May 21, 1953. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 





EARNED PER SHARE 





ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 | ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 19§2 
9 Months to March 31 3 Months to March 3} 
Archer-Daniels-Midland .. $1.97 $3.48 | Int’l Petroleum .......... $0.42 $0.50 
Dodge Mig. .25..20: 7: 1.35 2.05 | Kansas City Southern.... 1.57 1.35 
Noma Electric .......... 1.68 sue Rn sw ncccues 0.42 0.42 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona... 2.23 2.61 | Lamson & Sessions...... 1.07 1.0 
Thompson-Starrett ...... 0.09 D0.75 | Lane-Wells Co. .......... 0.84 0.89 
United Wallpaper ....... 0.02 D0.42 | Louisiana Land & Explor. 0.87 0.65 
Vick Chentical .......5:. 2.23 2.02. | Lowenstein (M.) & Son.. ! 1.10 
6 Months to March 31 | McGraw Electric ........ : 1.96 
Ashland Oil & Refining... 0.94 1.38 | McQuay-Norris ......... 0.52. OM 
Bendix Aviation ........ 4.06 3.09 | Mead_ Johnson .......... 0.44 0.34 
Black & Deckeri:....... 3.28 2.91 | Mid-Continent Petrol..... 1.95 2.18 
Brad Foote Gear Works.. 0.41 (0.43: | Minneapolis & St. Louis... 0.79 0.7% 
Comnda Dey (526 5s02s ccs 0.45 0.33 | Mission Corp. ........-.. 0.28 0.24 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec. ... 1.85 1.50 | Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. 0.69 017 
Dashes Gate. cccccsccs.. 0.27 0.07 | Missouri Pacific ........ 2.48 3.01 
Michaels Bros. .......... 0.25 0.10 | Munsingwear, Inc. ...... 0.40 0.003 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L. 4.77 3.9] 
3 Months to March 31 | Nat'l Lead.............. 0.50 0.41 
Alleghany Corp. ....... D0.02 D0.04 | Natomas Co. ............ D0.044 D0.014 
Allied Laboratories ...... 0.53 O2e dy BONN TME. sss. nnccssess 0.52 0.50 
Allied Products ......... 0.71 0.69 Northern Pacific Ry...... 0.86 D0.32 
Aluminium Ltd. ......... *0.38 . 2h 4 aera 1.59 1.53 
Amerada Petroleum ..... 1.38 1.35 | Otis Elevator ........... 0.90 0.93 
Amer. Metals Co......... 0.37 1.02 | Pacific Coast Co......... 1.02 0.08 
Amer. Smelting & Ref.... 0.76 1.57 | Pacific Public Serv....... 0.64 0.71 
Amer, Tobacco .......... 0.97 0.93 | Pacific Tin Cons......... 0.28 0.46 
Anderson-Prichard Oil .. 1.47 1.38 | Pan-Amer. Petrol. 
A. P. W. Products... .<%:. D0.11 0.06 aiae i: a arr 1.34 1.27 
“one te ROO Ee ee 0.56 0.48 | Parkersburg Rig & Reel. 0.48 1.03 
Associated Tel. & Tel.... 0.21 0.18 Penna. Glass Sand....... 0.57 0.52 
Atlantic Gulf & W.I.S.S.. 1:33 2.26 | Penna. Water & Power... 0.55 0.64 
Basic Refractories ....... 0.35 0.27 | Philco Corp. ............ 0.94 0.64 
Beneficial Loan ......... 0.97 0.87 | Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 2.79 1.89 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet.. 1.18 0.15 | Powdrell & Alexander.... 0.10 D02% 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry..... 0.41 0.66 | Puget Sound Pulp & Tim. 0.87 1.0) 
Book-of-the-Month ...... D0.09 D0.10 | Pullman Inc. ............ 1.24 1.03 
Brewing Corp. of Amer... D0.25  D1.65 | Pure Oil ............... 1.10 1.66 
aie att, SE re 0.63 1.16 | Reliance Mfg. .......... 0.20 0.02 
Bucyem-Etie .........;. 0.83 O31 | Richfield OFF ...cc..cc... 1.66 1.42 
Burroughs Corp. ........ 0.40 0.42 | St. Louis Southwestern.. 14.67 12.62 
Butte Copper & Zinc..... 0.28 0.28 | Servomechanisms, Inc. ... 0.13 0.13 
er | Le ae eee D0.01 eS eee 1.36 1.72 
Cetemete Corp. 2255.05. 0.26 D0.04 | Smith (Alexander) ...... D1.01 D065 
Cento de Paseo. ...+,... 0.25 BOA | Goes 8 iia da decnecs 0.67 0.96 
Cessna Aircraft ......... 0.70 --- | Standard Oil (Ind.)...... 1.83 2.04 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1.11 1.31 | Tide Water Assoc. Oil... 0.69 0.53 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac.. 4.29 2.77 | Twin City Rapid Transit. 0.99 D072 
Ciryiler Conp, ..» cos6-<+ 2.81 2.16 | Union Asbestos & Rubber 0.15 0.27 
Circle Wire & Cable..... 0.89 0.71 | Union Investment ....... 0.26 0.35 
Columbia Gas ........... 0.54 0.50 | United Aircraft ......... 1.75 1.07 
Columbian Carbon ....... 0.80 0.70 | United Air Lines........ 0.04 0.26 
Congoleum-Nairn ....... 0.60 0.61 | United Carbon .......... 1.26 1.13 
Continental Air Lines.... 1.71 0.09 | U. S. Smelt. & Refining... D2.15 4.38 
die ECE eae 0.47 0.97 | Universal Cyclops Steel.. 1.68 0.98 
Creameries of Amer...... 0.26 0.21 | Vulcan Detinning ....... 0.78 0.42 
ete Rack ON... ss2x0.> 0.49 0.68 | Warner-Hudnut ......... 0.42 0.39 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 0.86 0.79 | Western Air Lines....... 0.08 0.22 
Lief egies MET TE 0.63. 0.20 | White (S. S.) Dental.... 0.55 0.68 
Electric Auto-Lite ...... 1.97 1.83 | Yale & Towne Mfg....... 1.14 1.01 
Fairchild Engine & Air... 0.39 0.24 
Florence Stove .......... D0.38 0.45 1952 1951 
= oe ‘ citbaltnritas et = 12 Months to December 31 
ven. Refractories ....... : ; : 5 
Gen. Steel Castings...... 1.43 1.20 oe gt pdt oe aye 
Globe-Union, Inc. ....... 0.73 Statin, 1.82 7.00 
Great Northern Paper... 1.14 1.14 | pessilion Traction L.& P. 266 2.47 
Great Northern Ry....... p0.45 pD0.61 Clarostat Mfg : or 0.76 
Greyhound Corp. ....... 0.13 0.10 Grutaien tietrett 267 273 
Grocery Store Products.. 0.40 0.32 | Jerry O'Mahony ........ 0.12 0.19 
Halliburton Oil Well..... 161 150 | Vue Paumn Rie ORS CLS 
Hammermill Paper a eieis ale 0.31 0.60 Patchogue-Plymouth Nilis D10. 33 DS.32 
Hewitt-Robins .......... 0.85 0.82 aa ee rir 
gt! ee ae 0.001 0.04 
Hollander (A.) & Son... DO.74 D1.43 Standard Brewin D013 D0.06 
Honolulu Oil ..........-. ee ease gi 
as OME 8 AR Ae ae c0.81 c0.8/ 
Tnois POWet <sé60000%'s 0.90 0.93 i. S View 6.95 494 
re *0.33 *0.31 Sih hii oh apenas f ; 
Bat PO ok Sin eh se 1.04 1.09 *Canadian _ currency. Combin on 
48 eee 1.52 1.41 Pi pgs Ae er a De Dehait. “— 
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Street 





News 





ore and more, experts are be- 
ginning to entertain doubts 
bout the effectiveness of the com- 
etitive bidding system as it applies 
0 the huge volume of bonds issued 
der the amended Federal Housing 
Act. They are wondering whether 
wouldn’t be the smart thing for 
he authorities in Washington to 
witch to the negotiation method, just 
ss was done in International Bank 
nancing after a couple of unhappy 
experiences with the bidding method 
hreatened to sour the credit of that 
nstitution in the estimation of 
American investors. 

At six separate sales within less 
han two years, new Housing Au- 
hority bonds totaling $886 million 
have been sold to dealers and bank- 
rs and reoffered to the public. The 
sixth came last week. Underwriters 
are not concerned so much by the 
fact that on the occasion of each 
group sale, some bonds of the previ- 
ous offering remained unsold. Those 
amounts were not important. What 
concerns them most is the fact that 
under the present bidding system it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
correct the price discrimination 
egainst smaller and otherwise not so 
well known names. The small towns 
are being asked to pay considerably 
higher interest rates than the larger 
and better known ones, and only a 
small part of the difference is justi- 
fed by the marketability factor. All 
issues have equally strong assurance 
that the Federal Government will 
supply funds to meet interest and 
principal if any local housing project 
should fall short of earning these 
charges. 


Speaking of competitive bidding, 
the system’s chief exponent is un- 
derstood to be much satisfied with his 
firm’s experiences so far this spring. 
He is Harold L. Stuart, owner of 
most of the capital in the firm of Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. That firm drew 
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se of competitive bidding for Housing Authority Bonds is 


juestioned—A ter 20 years, pneumatic tools resound again in Street 


almost a complete blank in the April 
financing while its competitors were 
sustaining losses on nearly every- 
thing they touched. With the advent 
of May and its ambitious program of 
corporate financing, Halsey, Stuart 
& Company adopted a bolder policy. 
The firm, either alone or jointly with 
First Boston Corporation, took the 
lion’s share of the May offerings and 
most of them were eminently success- 
ful. Skilful handling of these syndi- 
cates was credited with turning the 
investment tide. The only disagree- 
able experience Stuart has had this 
spring was the rejection of his high- 
est bid on the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company bonds after getting 
almost positive assurance that the 


deal would be a quick success. How- 
ever, that disappointment was offset 
by the rejection of the Halsey, Stuart 
bid on the Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
issue last week, which may have 
saved the firm from a_ substantial 
loss. 


The Assay Office on Wall Street 
next to the old Sub-Treasury build- 
ing, rated as one of the most valu- 
able pieces of property in the coun- 
try on a square footage basis, has 
been the scene of great activity since 
the beginning of last week. Greater 
activity, in fact, than at any time since 
the famous and mysterious Wall 
Street explosion that killed dozens 
of office workers back in 1920. They 
built a new Assay Office several 
blocks away on South Street in the 
early 1930s and the Wall Street 
building has been a white elephant 
ever since. Now The Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings has acquired the Wall 
Street site and is constructing its 
main office building on it. The build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy next 
year when Seamen’s celebrates its 











NEW _ ISSUE 


Dated June 9, 1953 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Union Securities Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 





This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$162,098,500 


Phillips Petroleum Company 
3.70% Sinking Fund Debentures due 1983 


(Convertible into Common Stock until June 1, 1963) 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being offered 
the right to subscribe at 100% for these Debentures in the ratio of $100 
principal amount of Debentures for each nine shares of Common Stock 
held of record on May 26, 1953. Subscription Warrants will expire at 
3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, on June 9, 1953. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to 
purchase any unsubscribed Debentures and, both during and following 
the subscription period, may offer Debentures as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified 
to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


May 26, 1953 


Due June 1, 1983 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Hallgarten & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


White, Weld & Co. 























Lee TIP 


INTERNATIONAL SALT 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 156 


A dividend of FIFTY CENTS 
a share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, 
payable July 1, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 15, 1953. The 
stock transfer books of the Com- 
pany will not be closed. 


HERVEY J. OSBORN 
Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 




















US.F&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents a share payable on July 
15, 1958, to stockholders of record 
June 24, 1953. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 
May 27, 1953 




















125th anniversary. The sound of 
pneumatic tools is being heard in 
Wall Street these days for the first 
time in at least two decades. 


Probably the most unreliable in- 
dices today are the bond market av- 
erages. The issues used to make up 
the averages are representative 
enough. But the trouble is that these 
issues have their principal market 
over the counter and the averages as 
they appear from day to day are 
based on New York Stock Exchange 
transactions, which may be one, two 
or three months stale. In other words, 
Stock Exchange transactions fre- 
quently are simply a confirmation of 
what has been happening in the real 
market—over the counter—over a 
long period. Thus it is that the av- 


erages on a particular day may show - 


high grade bonds to have slumped 
sharply when as a matter of fact the 
market was recovering from a week’s- 
old decline. Dealers recognize that 





Your Big Step Toward Investment Success 


is to realize the need of keeping posted on real VALUES 





behind each stock you own. Do this through a Financial 





World subscription. . . 


. For only $20 a year you get: 





|} INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
 Lieted Stocks 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order for 

FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including forth- 

coming 39th-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 
(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOR) 


(0 Check here if subscription is NEW. 


2 


QP This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. . 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed in less time each week 
on outstanding business and financial factors 
which ultimately determine security VALUES 
and market PRICES; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals," 
pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks; 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) as 
per rules; and 


(d) FREE next $5 Annual "Stock Facto- 
graph" Manual, 39th edition, when pub- 
lished. 50,000 Investment Facts to help 
judge relative merits of over 1,800. stocks. 


(June 3) 


[] Check here if RENEWAL. 
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there isn’t anything that can be don 
about it, unless the bond average 
were to be eliminated as a misleadi 
index. 


Department Stores 





Concluded from page 14 


become slightly lower, price stability 
rather than any major change is in 
prospect. 

The question is whether sales gains 
will result in earnings increases. In- 
terim earnings reports released so far 
are untypical; Marshall Field, with 2 
1.5 per cent first quarter sales gain 
lifted earnings 61 per cent over the 
depressed year-earlier level but. the 
increase reflected profitable opera. 
tions of its textile manufacturing unit 
which was in the red last year. In 
respect to merchandising, wider mar- 
gins seem to be in prospect owing to 
conditions of stable supply, better 
balanced inventories, and _ steadier 
prices. Although taxes will claim their 
share of improved operating income, 
much of the sales gain should be car- 
ried through to net. 

Department store earnings over the 
long term are governed primarily by 
the level of consumer incomes. De- 
viation is smaller than the all-indus- 
try average, but so is growth. 

Among leading department store 
chains which have evidenced a high de- 
gree of consistency of results and bet- 
ter-than-average growth at the same 
time are May and Federated. May can 
hardly be regarded as a growth situa- 
tion, but is a good earner and long- 
term dividend payer suitable for con- 
servative accounts. Federated has 
been growing faster in recent years, 
and is a good quality issue although 
more volatile pricewise. J. C. Penney, 


which falls just between department 


store and variety chain classification, 
is one of the highest quality merchan- 
dising issues appealing to conserva- 
tive portfolios although yield at pres- 
ent prices is below average for the 
group. Among the lower rated issues, 
Allied Stores appears still to have 
significant further growth ahead, and 
the stock at current levels is reason- 
ably priced. The remainder of the 
group holds little attraction for new 
purchases at the present time. 
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Pension Plans 





ing 


oncluded from page 3 


sed are those earned just before re- 
trement, which are normally larger 
an the average for the entire service 
period. 

Some plans, particularly those used 
by smaller enterprises, base retire- 
_ ent benefits solely on pay and ignore 
YMength of service. Regardless of this 
ariation in method of computation, 
enefits payable from the fund aver- 
ke somewhere around 25 per cent 
{ pay for those in the lower wage 
br salary brackets. Addition of So- 
ial Security benefits raises total re- 
irement income to 50 per cent of pay 
better. In the higher brackets, 
otal income is of course higher in 
erms of dollars, and payments from 
he fund are higher even in percent- 
pge of salary level while working 
(running up to 40 per cent or more), 
but Social Security benefits constitute 
2 much smaller proportion of pay and 
hus retirement income is less than 
half of pre-retirement earnings. 


Who Pays? 


There are many facets of pension 
plans to be considered in addition to 
the size of the benefits available. One 
is, of course, the question of who pays 
for them. 

Under the “pattern” plans and 
some 40 per cent of other plans, the 
employer bears the entire burden, and 
in many other cases employes con- 

































ne Btribute nothing out of the first $3,000 
an Mor $3,600 of their annual earnings. 
a- MThe great majority of non-negotiated 
3 plans (but hardly any union-negoti- 
i Mated plans, so far at least) provide 

for “vesting” of a right to the em- 


8, M@ployer’s contributions in the employe 
hMif he leaves the company’s service 
prior to retirement. In most cases, 
it vesting is not permitted until the em- 
N, Mploye has served ten years or more; 
“in some cases he must also have 
A- Mi reached some stated age such as 50 
Mor 55. 

e Still another aspect in which wide 
5, MM variations exist is coverage under the 
€Hplan. In most large companies, all 
dif cligible employes (those who have 
completed a stated minimum service 
€ BB period) are covered, but this is not 
the rule among smaller business en- 
terprises. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS | 


Our annual comparative analysis of a group of the 
country’s leading insurance companies is now available. 


| A copy will be sent to you upon request. 


We specialize in and offer our facilities for the 
| purchase and sale of insurance company stocks. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Los ANGELES 
Boston « SPRINGFIELD - PHILADELPHIA * PitrsBURGH * CLEVELAND - INDIANAPOLIS 


San Josz > 


New York 5,N. Y. 


SEATTLE PorTLAND 


OAKLAND EuReEKA 


San DiEco 


SPOKANE ° 
PASADENA * 



































THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation, held in New 
York, N. Y., on May 25, 1953, the regular quar- 
terly dividend on the common stock of the cor- 
poration in the amount of thirty-seven and one- 
half cents per share was declared, together with 
the regular quarterly dividend on the series A $50 
par value preferred stock in the amount of sixty- 
two and one-half cents per share, and also the 
regular quarterly dividend on the series B $50 
par value preferred stock in the amount of sixty- 
eight and three-quarters cents per share, all pay- 
able on June 30, 1953 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 5, 1953. 


D. C. McGrew, Secretary 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC- 
Dividend No. 93 

A Dividend No. 93 of Fory 

($.40) on the bie July 1 

been declared, = ain of record 


1953 to 
B. LOEB, President 


June 15, 1953. 
M. B. 
Brooklys, N. ¥- — 











Shareholder Relations 





vst 


Manual of 


Its Kind or | of. 
$1 Per Copy Edited by Weston Smith 
While the 
supply lasts 


LIMITED EDITION 











TITRE TL 


Shareholder Relations Manual 





MANUAL 


A 64-page indexed reference 
book of twelve chapters rang- 
ing from the preparation and 
distribution of annual reports 
through a discussion of many 
shareholder’ relations’  tech- 
niques and the handling of 
financial community liaison— 
27 annual report advertise- 
ments judged best in nine 
classifications reproduced in 
full size. 


Mail $1 (Check or Money Order) 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Arnold Constable Corporation 


The Carborundum Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, to consolidate Arnold Constable & Co., Inc. 
(established 1825) and M. I. Stewart & Co., Inc. Office: 453 Fifth Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders (January 31, 1952): ‘‘Under 1,500.” 

Capitalization: 

Long SOP GRINUGs 5 5:05 5s cb esc cde des obdmer awe chose Ede aenaeen $429,000 
SSE BOP ROS POND i snssnvcuccuccs acne On Sos ka wccaweaSber 353,809 shs 





*Management and associates own 58%. 


; Business: Operates a large Fifth Avenue department store 
in New York City, specializing in medium priced clothing: 
this unit was originally established in 1825. Also operates 
four branch stores in New Rochelle, N. Y.; Hempstead and 
Manhasset, L. I., and Hackensack, N. J. 

Management: Has had long experience in this field. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1953, $3.4 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $1.3 
million. Book value of stock, $25.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Modernization of retail outlets and opening of 
suburban branches are constructive factors, but volume in 
company’s medium-priced merchandise lines will probably be 
sensitive to any decline in consumer purchasing power. 


Comment: Shares are an average merchandising issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Jan. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.30 *$3.17 $2.74 $2.84 $2.39 $2.57 $1.81 $1.70 
Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid ..... $0.50 $1.00 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.95 $1.25 
BEEN: Svssaseuteasen 295% 36% 19 18% 16% 19% 19% 19 

Se stucseShwsar nce 105% 8% 9 8% 6% 8 12% 16% 


*After $0.41 inventory reserve. +Before $0.64 prior years’ tax refund. 





New England Electric System 





Organized : 1926, Massachusetts, as a voluntary association; established 
1914; former parent International Hydro-Electrie system under SEC order 
to dispose of 587,572 shares (8%), received in 1947 for 51.5% of old stock. 
Office: 441 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 
May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 46,158. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (consolidated) .............cccccccccccccees $216,556,000 
Subsidiaries’ preferred stock. .........ccccceccccccccssovces $25,028,000 
Common MO AE NE eaWandcdiedccnbbeeeecowessnnntucien 9,113,672 shs 
RUST ONE 655. oo iin v.56 watScde koe sees Sebee ess ccain sates $7,944,811 


Business: Subsidiaries derived 89.1% of 1952 revenues from 
sale of electricity to 194 municipalities in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Connecticut, with about 
2.1 million population. In 1952, joined ten companies, includ- 
ing Dow Chemical and Detroit Edison, in studying nuclear 
fission for electric power. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit March 31, 1953 (before June stock financing), 
$9.5 million; ratio, 0.8-to-1; cash, $11.5 million. Book value 
of stock, $13.17 per share. 

Dividend Record: Accumulations on old preferred stocks 
settled in 1947 simplification; old common paid 1926-34; 
‘present issue 1947 to date. 


Outlook: Industrial and population growth in the territory 
served will probably be only moderate in the period ahead, 
but installation of modern steam-electric generating facilities 
should help to reduce costs and lessen dependence upon 
hydro capacity. 


Comment: Shares represent a semi-speculative utility 
equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share....*$1.32 *$1.48 $1.35 $1.08 $1.30 $1.43 $1.81 $1.18 
Dividends paid .... None——— __ {0.25 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.87% 
HARM. sesvsessecase Listed N.Y. S. Ex. 13 12% 11% 13% 12% 14% 
EW ivshecwessatee —Nov. 24, 1947— 11% 8 8% 10% 11% 12 





*On_ 6,695,075 common shares after 1947 corporate simplification. Initial dividend 
paid October 1. fOn year-end shares; $1.23 on average shares. 
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Incorporated: 1936, Delaware; established 1891. Office: Niagara Falls, 
N. ¥. Annual meeting: Thursday after third Monday in March. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 1,845. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt (motes payable)...........-eseeeeeeeeeecee $11,500,000 
Common Steck (65 PEE) oo. cc ccc cccccsecessnesccetecessosse *1,544,130 shs 





*Members of the Mellon family and personal trusts owned 804,352 shares 
(52%), March 31, 1953. 


Digest: One of the principal world producers of manufac- 
tured abrasives, employing silicon carbide in Carborundum 
and aluminum oxide in Alowxite. In order of relative im- 
portance, products include bonded and coated abrasives, 
abrasive grains, high temperature refractories, non-metallic 
electric heating elements, electric resistors and metal 
additives. Other trade names: Globar, Mullfrax, Monofraz, 
Carbofrax, Alfrax, Ferrocarbo and MX. Foreign manufac- 
turing operations are in England, Norway and West Ger- 
many; also has one-third interest in an Australian manv- 
facturer and a half-interest in a South African manufacturer. 
Working capital March 31, 1953, $26.6 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; 
cash, $5.4 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $2.6 million; inventories, 
$16.9 million. Dividends paid 1922 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.03 $1.68 $1.23 $0.77 $1.05 $4.43 $4.28 $3.12 
Dividends paid ..... 0.67 0.83 0.67 0.67 0.08 0.67 1.25 1.40 
THigh .....-.00. coe cece 285% 24 20 15 27% 32% 35 

TIOW .cccscccccccccs eee 215% 22 15 10% 11% 21% 24% 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1951. {Listed New York Stock Exchange May 5, 
1953; previous quotations are bid prices ‘‘over the counter.’’ 





Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 





Incorporated: 1910, New York, as a consolidation of established companies. 
Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Wednesday in February. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 


11,485. 

Capitalization: 

a ee Ee eee eee eee ee Terrie rk ee None 

Capital Geek CEO POP) oio.c.c cc sicsneccccdessescecteanenesas 2,000,000 shs 
Business: Continental Insurance and _ Fidelity-Phenix 


(neither has a stock interest in the other) directly and 
equally own all stock of American Eagle Fire Insurance and 
Fidelity & Casualty of New York, and practically all of 
Niagara Fire Insurance; altogether comprising the “America 
Fore” fire-casualty fleet, among world’s largest. Writes 
practically all types of insurance except life. 

Management: Has made an outstanding record. 


Financial Position: As of December 31, 1952, 24.4% of total 
admitted assets was in cash, governments, and municipals; 
0.5% in corporate bonds; 1.9% in preferred stocks and 69.3% 
in common stocks (30.9% affiliated companies). Total ad- 
mitted assets amounted to $252.8 million; net premiums 
written in 1952, $52.6 million. 


Dividend Record: Payments semi-annually 1911 to date. 


Outlook: Uptrend in firm losses is not significant since. 


over-all earnings are derived mainly from investment 
income. Rising replacement costs have resulted in increas- 
ing premium income; latter has been translated into invest- 
ment portfolio expansion. 


Comment: Shares are above average members of an 
income-producing group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
+Underwriting gain.. $0.33 $0.24 D$1.03 $0.83 $3.93 $1.41 $1.46 $2.46 
+Net investment inc.. 2.06 2.17 2.44 2.57 2.87 3.37 3.44 3.51 
+$Premium reserve .. 0.51 0.79 1.61 1.55 0.39 0.12 0.51 0.04 
+Total earnings ..... 2.90 3.20 3.02 4.95 7.19 4.90 5.41 6.01 
tTotal earnings ..... 2.50 2.92 2.94 4.45 5.36 3.88 4.34 3.94 
Dividends paid ..... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.80 2.90 3.00 2.80 
Stockholders’ equity.. 54.15 52.20 51.80 54.86 66.56 81.43 92.88 101.16 
High: %.000 sa eenie «. 475% 52% 44% 52% 61% 70% 78 83% 
Le See eS aye 37% 36% 35% 40% 47% 50% 65 68% 

*Per share of stock, adjusted for 33 1/3% stock dividend in 1950. tBefore taxes. 


tAfter taxes. §40% of net increase in unearned premiums. 


D—Deficit. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 


Company 


Addressograph-Mult ..Q75c 
Alabama Great Southern 

Railroad ; 
Allied Mills 
Amalgamated Sugar.. 
Amer. Car & Fdry.... 

Do 2 
Amer. Export Lines.Q37'%c 
Amer. Hoist & Derrick.Q30c 
Amer. Home Products. M15c 
Amer. Laundry Mach..Q50c 
Amer. Optical Q50c 
American Snuff 
Amer, Sugar Ref 
Amer. Woolen $4 pf.... 


Apex Smelting 

Argus Cameras ......12%c 
Asbestos Corp. ...... *Q25c 
Atlantic City Elec...Q37%c 
B/G Foods Q20c 


Book-of-the-Month 

Club Q 
Boston & Albany R.R..$2.50 
Bridgeport Brass : 
Bullard Co. 
Burgess Battery 
California-Pacific Util..Q35c 
Calif. Water Service. .Q50c 
Carthage Mills 25c 
Carnation Co. ........ Q50c 
Celanese Corp. ........ 25c 
Chamberlin Co. ...... Ql5c 
Chesebrough Mfg. ....Q75c 
Chic. Rivet & Machine. Q40c 
City Investing 

_ Do 5%% pi... 
City Products Q62'%c 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron. .Q30c 
Climax Molybdenum. .Q50c 
Coleman Co. ..5.:..5; Q25c 
Colorado Fuel & 


Conde Nast Publica- 
tions 15c 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr..20c 
Cons. Gas & Electric & 
Power Q 
Do 44%4% pf.....Q$1.12! 
Consumers Co. 75c 
Coro Tee ee 15¢ 
Crane Company 50c 
Crucible Steel 5% pf..Q$1.25 
Decca Records Q17%c 
Dejay Stores Q12%c 
Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad 
Detroit Steel Corp..... 
obeckmun Co. ........ 35c 
El Paso Natural Gas. .Q40c 
Erie Moc. ssateusoss 75c 
Eversharp Inc. ....... Q35c 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ..... QO50c 
Gatineau Power 
General Cable 
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Company 
Great Northern Paper. Q60c 
Great Western Sugar.Q30c 


Griesedieck Western 

Brewery 
Harrisburg Steel 
Hazeltine Corp. ........25¢ 
Heileman (G.) 

Brewing 
Helme (G. W.) Co.... 
Hercules Cement .... 
Hewitt-Robins 
Hinde & Dauch Paper.. 
Holland Furnace 
Houdaille-Hershey 

Do $2.25 pf 
Hubbell (Harvey).... 
Illinois Cent. RR 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire 

Insurance 
Food Machinery & 

Chemical 344% pf..Q81%c 
Fostoria Pressed Steel. Q25c 
Kansas City Pwr. & 

Lt. 

Do 
Keystone P. Cement.. 
Koppers C 
Kimberly-Clark 


Kings County Lighting 
4% pf. 

Laclede Gas 

Liggett & Myers — 


pf. 

Lily-Tulip Cup .... 
Lone Star Cement 
Lukenheimer Co. 


a eS eee 40c 


Mangel Stores Q25c 
Maryland Drydock. .Q31%c 
Mathieson Chemical ..Q50c 

Do 4.25% pf... ..Q$1.06% 
Mead Johnson Ql5c 
J ree 25c 
Merck & Co 


Do $3.50 pf 
Mergenthaler Linotype. .50c 
Mohawk Rubber 

Do 
Montgomery 

Do Cl. A. $7 pf... 


Nash-Kelvinator 

Nat’l Grocers 
Do 

Nat’! Gypsum 

National Lead 


Nat'l Supply 
Do 4%4% pf..... 
Nat’! Tank 
Nat’! Theatres 
Tretmetes Goes a... 63 30c 
N. Y. Chic. & St. Louis 


Do 
North. Indiana Pub. Serv. 38c 
Old Town Corp 
gd ie 25c 
Do 
Penna. Glass Sand..... 
1S asus Pwr. & 


Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.12%4 
Pennsylvania Salt 
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Company 
Pfeiffer Brewing ....Q40c 
Power Corp. (Can.)...*50c 
Pyle-National Co. ....Q30c 
Raybestos-Manhattan . .50c 
Rayonier Inc. $2 pf...Q5 
Regal Shoe 
Reo Motors 
Reynolds Metals ....... 25c 
Do 5%% pf. ...Q$1.37% 
Rotary Elec. Steel. ...Q75c 
Se Serre 50c 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr... .42 


Scovill Mfg. 

Do 3.65% pf 

Do 4.30% pf... ..Q$1.07% 
Shepard-Niles Crane & 

Cs Bi tok og wks 25c 
Shoe Corp., Amer. 

Cl. A 
Southern Indiana Gas & 

Electric Q37%ec 

QO$1.20 

Spalding (A. G.) & 

pS” SY ee ere Q25c 
Standard Tube Cl. B.12M%c 
Stroock (S.) & Co.... 
Sunbeam Corp. ........ 25c 
Talcott (James) 

Do 4%4% pf 
Toklan Royalty 
Traux-Traer Coal .... 


Underwood Corp. 
Union Electric 
Union Sugar QO 
United Board & Carton.25c 
United-Carr Fastener .Q40c 
United Cigar-Whelan 
Cl: Pers Q87%c 
Us PO OR. Bc cccces 20c 
U.S. Freight Q25c 
Tin. gheosdksuawnctseee 
U.S. Tobacco 030c 
Oe, a ee 04334c 
Utah Power & Light... .45c 
Visking Corp. ........ Q50c 
Waldorf System Q25¢ 
West Virginia Coal & 
Coke 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper 
Westmoreland Inc..... 
Wheeling Steel 
Worthington Corp. ... 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Young Spring & Wire.O25c 
D E25c 


Accumulations 


Amalgamated Leather 
eee Q75c 
Amer. Hide & Leather 
6% pf. 
Cuban Tobacco 
ES Seer eee $2.50 
Marion Power Shovel 
7% pf 


Virginia-Carolina Chem. 


Amer. Car & Foundry.10% 
Crucible Steel 2% 
Reynolds Metals 


Omissions 


Laclede-Christy, Westmoreland Coal. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Long Island Lighting Company 


onclu 





The Omnibus Corporation 


















Incorporated: 1910, New York, as a consolidation of established com- 
panies. Office: 250 Old Country Road, Mineola, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 
5% 9% preferred, 176; common, 17,055. 


Capitalization: 


SIRE ROR AIOE. a. o'n'o.0 ssc kon pee ER eRe teen Os «ss 0s sce SEC Ree 
*Preferred stock 5%% cum. ($100 par).................--- 100,000 shs 


tPreferred stock 5% ser. B ($100 par).................05- 100,000 shs 
{Preferred stock 5.25% cum. ser. C ($100 par)............. 100,000 shs 
COMMRON Stock (G19 HAL)... casiecksetedeskswiee. ss -sss00sac 4,799,536 shs 





*Callable at $103 through September 80, 1956, $102 through September 
30, 1961, $101 thereafter. +Callable at $104 through March 31, 1957, less 
$1 each 5 years to $101 after March 31, 1967. {Callable at $104 through 
March 31, 1958, less $1 each 5 years to $101 after March 31, 1968. 


Business: Supplies electricity (about 73% of revenues) and 
gas to a population of over 1.1 million persons in an area of 
1,200 square miles in Nassau and Suffolk Counties and the 
Fifth Ward of Queens County in the City of New York. The 
territory is predominantly residential (54% of total revenues), 
although industrial revenues have more than tripled since 
1940, with the aviation industry the largest served. Company 
is starting to convert part of its territory to natural gas. 


Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working cap- 
ital deficit February 28, 1953, $11.8 million; ratio, 0.6-to-1; 
cash and special deposits, $2.9 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $12.90 per share. 


Dividend Record: Arrears on old preferred eliminated in 
recapitalization, payments on old common 1912-33; 1950 to 
date on present stock. 


Outlook: Rapid population growth in the area served is a 
favorable longer term factor. Large proportion of residential 


business lessens the degree of sensitivity to general business 
cycle changes. 


Comment: Shares are somewhat unseasoned, and are semi- 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share... $0.49 $0.67 $0.61 $0.88 $1.12 $1.19 +$1.17 $1.15 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None None 0.25 0.60 0.90 
SLED cs panackseeee 56 60 20 16 28 14% 15% 17% 
a er 15 16 8 8 6 10% 12% 14% 





*Through 1949 on capitalization after 1950 exchanges; reported net through 1946, 
Pro forma (consolidated) in 1947-49. +Adjusted for 0.06-for-1 exchange in 1950 re- 
capitalization; American Stock Exchange through 1949; listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
July 26, 1950; adjusted certificates of deposit in 1945-49. tOn average shares, would 
be $1.37 in 1951, $1.26 in 1952. 





The Seagrave Corporation 





Incorporated: 1925, Michigan; established 1880. Office: 2000 So. High 8t., 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1951): 800. 

Capitalization: 

SEE SE NONE e 25 cakes Ses acewe sks +s baw Ssacst bon wiowcccuaeeae $560,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. ($30 par) 
Common stock ($5 par) 


*Callable at $35. 


ee eee ee ee 2 


Business: Manufactures fire-fighting equipment, including 
pumping engines, aerial ladder trucks and water towers. 
Supplies, repairs and parts account for sizable proportions 
of the business. Proposed merger with Fyr-Fyter enjoined in 
February, 1953. 


Management: Experienced; long identified with company. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $1.6 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$255,762; inventories, $1.5 million. Book value of common 
stock, $19.86 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1925-31; 1937 and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Replacement of old fire-fighting equipment and 
the servicing of existing apparatus should maintain sales 
and earnings at a high level for some time ahead. Plant 
improvements will increase production and reduce costs. 

Comment: Stock is a relatively inactive specialty issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $0.58 $0.21 $0.30 $2.63 - $5.07 $3.35 $1.05 $2.58 
Dividends paid ..... None None None 0.25 0.25 1.65 1.20 1.20 
EE ne ee 14% 17% 10% 8% 11% 17% 22% 16% 
2 eee 7 6% 5% 5 5% 10% 12% 12% 



























Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as a consolidation of companies established 
in 1899, 1918 and 1922. Office: 4221 Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. 
Annual meeting: Monday after third Thursday in May. Number of stock- 
holders: Preferred, 1,587; common, 3,107. 
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Capitalization: ers uppl} 
Re COON. co cosa teens curtactdesesecwebetsvosereeeebee 407, : 
Common stock ($6 par)......ccccccccevccccvecccccscseveccess 647,739 shs ‘als. 
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*Subsidiary equipment purchase obligations. 


Business: Owns Chicago Motor Coach, a 99.67% stock in- 
terest in Fifth Avenue Coach (N. Y.) and controls N. Y. City 
Omnibus. Subsidiaries are engaged in surface transporta- 
tion in New York and Chicago. In 1951, revenue passengers 
carried totaled 436.3 million (peak was 504.7 million in 1947), 

Management: Includes pioneers in bus transportation. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $4.1 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $2.3 million; U. §. 
Gov’ts, $4.8 million. Book value of stock, $17.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1937-41; 1943-48 and 1950 to date. 

Outlook: In common with other transit companies, pros- 
pects are clouded by rising operating costs, recurring labor 
disputes, and political obstacles to prompt or adequate fare 
adjustments to meet changing conditions. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 








EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 









Years ended Dec. 31 1945-1946 1947-1948 194919501951 105 
hare.... $1.34 $0.99 $1.16 D$0.39 $0.81 $0.43 *$0.14 *810.34 

Dividends paid .... 1.00 1.00 "1.00 0.25 None 1.00 1.00 11.62% ace 
spensumibertion 18% 17 13% 12% 10% 15 138% 13% 

_ re ie ole Te ee 610K 10 $4 Mhem 





*Company only, consolidated basis in 1951 was $0.06 per share. TAlso 1/10 share 


of N. ¥. City Omnibus Corp. D—Deficit. ions! 
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Sunray Oil Corporation 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to acquire an established business; re- 
organized 1934; merged Superior Oil in 1948, Darby Petroleum in 1944 
Transwestern Oil in 1946, and Barnsdall Oil in 1950. Office: First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Tulsa 2, Okla. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday 
in May, at Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 
Preferred A, 853; second preferred, 4,683; common, 58,846. 








Long term debt... 2. ceccccccccccsscvccccceseccvcsccescocs $78,000,000 
*Preferred stock 44% ‘‘A’’ cum. ($25 par)....... 820,000 shs Rece 
+Preferred stock 54% cum. conv. 2nd ($20 par)........... ie ppt. - 


COR GIDE TEE DEB) 6 0.0:6:0.00 00nd e090 400s se eees 


*Callable for sinking fund at $25, otherwise at $25.25 through June 30, 
1954, $25 thereafter. {¢Callable at $20; convertible first third into 1,428 
shares of common, second into 1.25 and third into 1.111 shares (at $14, $16 
and $18, respectively). 


Sa 
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Business: An independent oil producer and refiner, and 
natural gas producer, operating in Texas, California, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Arkansas. Net crude production 
in 1952 was 25.7 million barrels or 77% in excess of 145 
million-barrel refinery run. Combined crude reserves 312 
million barrels, natural gas reserves 1,216 billion cubic feet. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $36.2 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $15.0 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $12.6 million. Book value of common 
stock, $15.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preferred; pay- 
ments on common 1929-1931, and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Increased emphasis on refining and rapid growth 
of crude oil output improves company’s prospects for bene- 
fiting fully from rising level of petroleum demand. 

Comment: Stocks are speculative but improving in quality. 



























EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 












Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953} : 
Earned per share.... $0.54 $0.78 $1.81 $2.78 *$1.98 *$2.97 $2.23 $2.30 4 
Dividends paid ..... 0.20 0.30 0.50 0.65 1.00 1.00 1.15 aa 
eee 9% 14 12% 155% 11% 17% 24% 24 
Lie 05s tae 5% 7% 1% 9% 9 10% 17% 18% 





*On weighted average shares, including Barnsdall Oil from acquisition June 23, 195. 
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Allied Chemical 








oncluded from page 11 


ix major divisions which are closely 
inter-related from the standpoint of 
upplying each other with raw mate- 
ials. The Barrett division is a lead- 
ng distiller of coal tar and a pro- 
lucer of coal-tar chemicals, asphalt 
"Bhingles and roofing, and Tarvia and 
afether bituminous materials for road 
building. General Chemical is a 
‘Bmajor producer of sulphuric acid— 
nost important of all commercial 
hemicals—as well as other acids and 
essential chemicals. ; 
Solvay Process—one of Allied’s 
10st important divisions—is the lar- 
rest American supplier of soda ash 
the most important alkali) and a 
eading factor in caustic soda, chlorine 
nd other chemicals. National Ani- 
ine, a leading producer of dyes, has 
roadened its line to include phar- 
aceuticals, detergents and other 
hemicals; because of its close rela- 
ionship with the textile industry, this 
ivision was selected to produce Al- 
ied’s nylon-type synthetic fiber. The 
Nitrogen division, established in 
1952, operates the country’s largest 
synthetic nitrogen plant at Hopewell, 
=B\a. The sixth division, Semet-Sol- 
ay, makes coke from coal in by- 
roduct ovens and also designs and 
manufactures coke ovens for others. 
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Recent Results 


Sales of Allied Chemical declined 
wo per cent last year and, with sell- 
ng prices relatively unchanged and 
ost higher, pre-tax income fell about 
Q5 per cent. But the reduction in 
ncome was offset by substantially 
ower taxes (Allied’s EPT bill was 
nly 33 cents a share in 1952 vs. 
W155 in 1951) and earnings after 
axes were down a mere one per cent. 
In the first quarter of this year, mod- 
tate improvement was shown over 
he similar year-earlier period. 
Charges on the sizable funded debt 
vhich Allied now has outstanding 
should be more than offset by earn- 
‘ngs from new plants which are being 
onstructed at the rate of more than 
5100 a million a year. Furthermore, 
t is significant that Allied—which 
as never operated at a loss or failed 
0 pay a dividend since its establish- 


UNE 3, 1953 



















ment—is stepping up its research 
program. Outlays for research ap- 
proximated $13 million or 2.6 per cent 
of sales in 1952 and the program 
will be further increased in 1953. 
Selling at 70 or 15.4 times 1952 
earnings, Allied Chemical is hardly 
on the bargain counter, statistically 
speaking. The yield from the $3 an- 
nual dividend (which includes a 60- 
cent year-end payment) is a modest 
4.3 per cent. But a blue chip chemi- 
cal issue such as Allied Chemical is 
rarely available on a low price-earn- 
ings basis and the stock continues to 
represent a satisfactory holding for 
conservative, long term portfolios. 


Dividend Changes 


Celanese Corp.: 25 cents payable June 
24 to stock of record June 5. Paid 50 
cents March 24. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road: $2 payable June 26. Paid $1.50 
March 23 


American Car & Foundry: Paying 
quarterly 75 cents July 2 and special $2 
July 15. Paid 75-cent quarterly April 15. 


Hall (W. F.) Printing: Quarterly 25 
cents payable June 19. Paid 32%4-cent 
quarterly March 20. 


Briggs Manufacturing: $1 payable 
June 30. Paid 75 cents March 31. 


Delaware Power & Light: 35 cents 
payable July 31. Paid 30 cents April 30. 


Martin-Parry: 25 cents payable July 6. 
Paid 10 cents April 6 


Modine Mfg. Co.: 30 cents payable 
June 12. Previously paid 60-cent quar- 
terly March 12. 


Dow Drug: 10 cents payable June 1. 
Paid 15 cents March 2. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered with SEC 


New Jersey Power & Light Co.: 
$5,500,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983. 
(Filed May 7.) 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.: 235,000 
shares of common stock to repay part 
of bank loan. (Filed May 7.) 


Gulf Power Co.: $7,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds due 1983. To repay bank 
loans and for new construction. (Filed 
May 8.) 


Arkansas Power & Light Co.: $18,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983. 
For new construction and to repay bank 
loans. (Filed May 7.) 





By the author of the 
WINNING 


best-selling HOW TO 
MAKE A KILLING 
STREET 


IN WALL STREET | 
By IRA A. 


AND KEEP IT. 
This prophetic profile of profit- 
laden stocks covers bank 
issues, rails, electric utilities, l 
chemicals, atomic securities, 
| COBLEIGH lative hopefuls for 1953. 
Here’s “savvy” that spells profit! Get 
: @ your copy NOW! Just clip $2 to this @ 
ad and mail to | 
' DAVID MCKAY COMPANY, Ine. bese. 3 1 


ete.—by name. It gives advice 
L— PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. | 





the 3 “T”’ ’s needful for success J 
—Timing, Technique, Tenacity. 
PLUS a list of 10 “forever” I 
common stocks, and 20 specu- 


on buying and selling, explains 
— ne me Me A Re Geet Rt (CH 





= ee haumeniia 


? 3! y PER ANNUM Se 
eo < ™ 2 /O (current Rates) # 
= en Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 2 


. Institutional Funds, tate Funds § 
PAID BY 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 


LS Yk Ail occounts insured by Federal Agency = 
Fee Ye Fully Protected Mail Program 


Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information. 


MS NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 32 
Insured Investment Assoc. $| 


Be 176 W Adams St. © Chicago 3, Ill. 2% 
ae tenses 6-2117 STate 2- bond ie 








AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn., May 27, 1953. 
Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred 
and 60 cents per share on the Common Stock 
of American Snuff Company were today declared 
payable July 1, 1953, to stockholders of record 


at the close of business June 4, 1953. Checks 
will be mailed. 
B. R. WALLER, 
Treasurer. 





: ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE 





COMPANY 


Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend. subject to the 
approval of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, on the 
Common Stock, payable June 30, 
1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 3, 1953. 
The dividend will be payable in 
shares of United Gas Corporation 
Common Stock at the rate of 2 
shares for each 100 shares of 
Electric Bond and Share Company 
Common Stock. No scrip 
representing fractional shares of 
United Gas Corporation Common 
Stock will be issued to stockholders. 
The Company proposes to arrange 
for the Company’s dividend agent 
to handle fractional share equiva- 
lents for the stockholders. 


B. M. Betscu, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


May 27, 1953. 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Decade-Dividend Payers—Compilation of the 
334 common stocks, traded on the American 
Stock Exchange, that have paid dividends for 
ten or more consecutive years—names are ar- 
ranged by industrial classifications and alpha- 
betically in new |6-page illustrated folder. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
"Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," ‘Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings: list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Key Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of a business. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineer. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in 30 
seconds. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the wonder-working 
features of the new electric typewriter. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of fec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 
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Financial Summary 



































































































































ork: D us uJ . vee es 
' 260 READ LEFT SCALE | | Adjusted a doeenel Neriaten READ RIGHT SCALE 270 
| 240 yam INDEX OF my, 260 
ae INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION i fl. 
| 220 | Federal Reserve Board J 250 
200 
\ Lom. 240 
180 Ww W 230 
160 Vv 220 
140 
aa 1953] | _ 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 J FMAM J J 00 
: — 1953 1 
Trade Indicators ae Gk eee 
TEtectrical Oatwut CR VE)... cdcc vcs cecacs ees 7,896 7,959 8,012 7,1 
§$Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 100.5 100.2 100.6 102 
Pint Cae CG os koe ch ctein Cieenckues 765,411 779,805 +780,000 761,64 
ond 1953 \ 1952 
May 6 May 13 May 20 May 2 
ee eee cee ey Federal ).. $39,508 $39,263 $39,685 $35.06 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 23,139 23,083 22,965 20, 
{Total Brokers’ L@ans...... Members 2,129 2,376 2,414 2,31 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... spel: 29,185 29,040 28,822 32,43 
{Demand Deposits ......... i: ree ee 53,352 53,346 53,084 52,88 
TBrokers Loans (New York City)............. 1,260 1,207 1,253 13 
Beaemey it CACO. o.6s.n5s<csnncenscce sues 29,863 29,845 29,845 28,53, 
000,000 omitted. §$As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones ms 1953 - 1953 
Averages: May 20 May 21 May 22 May23 May25 #$£=May 26 High Low 
30 Industrials. 278.04 278.51 278.16 | 277.47. = 276.37 293.79 2707; 
20 Railroads... 108.36 108.21 108.30 Exchange 108.73 108.10 112.21 = 101. 
15 Utilities ... 50.98 51.10 51.21 Closed 51.00 51.01 53.88 50. 
65 Stocks 109.21 109.30 109.30 | 109.22 108.81 113.96 1055 
a 1953 
Details of Stock Trading: May 20 May 21 May 22 May23 May 25 May 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).. 1,690 1,590 1,350 1,180 1 16) 
DO INNES Sie crocs & oc snes 1,121 1,130 1,087 1,107 1,093 
Number of Advances............ 663 504 387 360 26% 
Number of Declines............. 198 339 418 Exchange 427 52 
Number Unchanged ............ 260 287 282 Closed 320 3 
IO PE: ac iocdcdctawacaeticotat 29 29 21 | 19 1 
MEW HIGOWS: «22.0 aides dacehaueeeene v4 28 . 39 42 6 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 94.68 94.66 94.68 | 94.57 94.5 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,274 $3,090 $3,011 | $3,404 $2,844 
r 1953 1953 
* Average Bond Yields: Apr. 22. Apr. 29 May 6 May13 May 20 High Low 
OO. saucscitoattan 3.223% 3.289% 3.322% 3.338% 3.310% 3.338% 3.002% 
Serre 3.517 3.551 3.614 3.616 3.602 3.616 3.325 
eee epee 3.794 3.836 3.856 3.861 3.869 3.869 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Indtistrials ...... 5.91 5.85 5.76 5.84 5.82 5.91 5.46 
20 Railroads ........ 6.12 6.03 5.98 6.08 5.80 6.12 5.43 . 
oy Uemees 26. 5.33 5.37 5.37 5.40 5.37 5.40 5.04 
OD BtoGks .n.6k.ssic. 5.84 5.79 5.72 5.79 5.75 5.84 5.41 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended May 26, 19 


New York Central Railroad.............. 
American Car & Foundry................ 
American & Foreign Power.............. 
Pesei-Cols Compnty 04505500 svie eases. 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 
Northern PacificuRalway 5. o.s65.4...% 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad............... 
Pitre Wet ee dis os ela dea venues 
Intercontinental Rubber 
Celanese Corporation 


Shares 
Traded 


123,300 
111,700 
94,000 
89,200 
59,800 
49,500 
48,900 
48,900 
48,800 
46,800 


-—— Closing ———. 


May 19 
23% 
423% 
10 


143% 


May 26 
241% 
49 


Net 
Ch 
+) 
+65 
+} 
+) 
+1 
+1) 
+2) 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 







This is Part 52 of a tabulation which recommendation but a_ statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 





















































1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
S' ndard Oil (New Jersey)..High ......... 47 60 58 68% 78 80 927 74% 92 121% 

EO 85%: io 0s. 30% 46% 50% 56 61 63 69 60% 66 90% see 
After 2-for-1 split SUE. . ccadees are Skee afk caw’ aes soe% eae veae cae 75% 8 
Sily WBsiccsnnckcccivs k -  <ppepanncnets pike ent ee Re pmes Ao ee eee aul 587 72 
Earnings ..... $2.22 $2.25 $2.84 $2.82 $3.25 $4.91 $6.25 $4.45 $6.74 $8.72 $8.55 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.54 2.00 21.00 £2.00 2.50 4.12% 4.25 

Siandard Oil (Ohio).......... ag Le vanetas 40 45% 49 59% Mee ere ee Rete ealen 
coe ee 25% 37% 40% 49 sine ‘eke ee “ana re sees tees 
After 2%4-for-1 ae High Seasendes enw Bess exe 27 30 31% 35 27% 35 47% 47% 
April, 1945)............02+ Low ..... * eke Sep Sin 19% 205% 23% 23% 20 25% 33 355% 
Earnings ..... $2.64 $2.12 $2.86 $1.10 $3.43 $4.41 $6.39 $4.26 $5.30 $5.56 $4.20 
Dividends .... 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 p1.00 1.37% p1.62% 2.00 p2.00 2.20 2.40 
Siondard Ry. Equipment..... |. en ee Listed New York Stock Exchange 19% 15% 
| APSE er ere June, 1951 11% 
Earnings ..... $1.07 $1.31 $1.34 $1.56 $1.44 $2.87 $2.63 $1.66 $1.88 $2. 31 $1.50 
Dividends .... None Ni None None 1.00 2.00 1.70 1.60 1.70 1.00 1.25 










Standard Steel Spring....... 354 eave Pass anes 
andar: Pp 234 









(After 5-for-1 stock split i caee 11% 20% 25 17% 15% 2% 26 25% 27% 
and 10% stock div. 1943).Low .......... <se's 5% 6% 9% 11 10% 11% 18% 20 22% 
Earnings ..... $1.16 $1.09 $1.11 $1.22 $1.08 $2.28 $3.82 $4.22 te 78 $3.53 $1.50 

Dividends .... 0.30 0.10 0.50 0.25 0.50 


0.50 





1,25 1.75 



























Stanley Warmer ............. Mss scws ce Listed New York Stock Exchange 
BE iuiucacasd March, 1953 
Earnings ..... 


bites oP widen ee eee rr ee anes wees i$0.77 i$0.06 
Dividends .... sherk vies Saks aed cece aii arate +o Wate ens dai 






Starrett (EL. S.).....0...sceeee PA seiwavons “a 34% 37% 47 53% 47 41% 38% 40 4414 45 





Pree ere 2 25 28% 34 37 37 36% 27 26% 37% 36% 
Earnings ..... 2$6.33 g$7.28 2$5.37 2$4.20 2$4.04 g$7.78 g$7.29 g$5.47 g$3.18 $7.26 2$6.13 
Dividends .... s 2 2.50 2.00 2.75 3.00 4 a3 : 


Sterchi Brothers Stores...... 






eeereeese eeee 





Lo aad fais kei ota aaa est 
(After 2-for-1 split High ...... sae ieee seus aes ein 18 8©=- 15% 13 16 15% 17 
Ty AE saa nevesphcsens SH dandone pe waa." -siesials Md gin 12 ly 10 12% 13% 13% 


Earnings ..... $0.59 $0.55 $0.71 $3.65 $3.24 *b$3.15 b$3.21 b$2.17 b$2.33 b$1.56 b$1. _ 
Dividends ... None 0.15 0.15 0.30 1.75 1.75 i a3 1.27 


Sterlite “WIR s vscics sv eviccass MP. cnvsacwes 67% 76% 
61 




















eeee eeee eeee 
eeeeeseeee 





(After 2-for-1 split Pee. covveevcs chee Seale aaa 49 
PO TD ccs desk aversvas RE Scstvceuns icpars Pre eis 34% 41% 34 32% 35 30% 32% 
Earnings ..... $2.02 $2.23 $2.22 $2.60 $3.59 $3.09 $3.24 % 29 = it $2.91 $2.63 
Dividends .... 1.70 1.50 1.50 13d. OS 2.00 2.25 25 . 





Stevens (3; PF.) & Coi...ccces 








PPesakes Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 36% 36% 33% 48% 49% 44, 
Low  ....-se00- ———— August, 1947 ————-.._ 30% 23% 24% 30% 39% 32% 
Earnings ..... $2.51 $2.38 - $2.28 $2.35 *v$5.47 k$8.24 k$8.10 k$6.61 k$6.78 k$5.65 


" x k$2.27 
Dividends .. Initial payment October 28 —————.75 285 1.50 2.75 3.00 2.75 300 






















Stewart-Warner .............High ......... 8 14% 17% 26% 19% 14% 21 20% 22% 
SO ws ss oes 5 7% 11% 16 13% 13%4 12% 9% 6 tt? 18% 
Karnings ..... $1.23 $1.58 $1.54 $1.28 $1.65 $1.88 $2.44 $1.67 $3. 3 $3.20 $3.30 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.50 1.75 1.75 










Stix, Baer & Fuller.......... BS ccavkeades Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 











17% 

Se ces $0.92  a$1.15 $1.31 a$2.1 icraeeer 08 $ Ay 
Earnings ..... a$0. a$1. a$1. a$2.10 a$4.51 a$4.08 a$3.54 a$2.95 a$3.77 2.17 

Dividends .... 0.12% 0.37% 0.25 0.37% 0.94 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 was es x 


















Stokely-Van Camp......... ND. accacssee 14 28% 39% 24% 18 13% 18 20% 163 
SE adnstceee? 3% 434 9% 10% 20% 14% 9% 9% 10% 14% 13% 
Earnings ie eee £$2.44 £$1.45 £$2.87 £$3.51 £$5.32 £$7.02 £$1.97 £$2.34 £$1.58 £$4.02 £$1.67 
Dividends .... None None qa q q ~1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 p1.00 1.00 








Stone & Webster............. High ......... 10 12% 24 23% 17 18% 21% 23% 253% 307 
LOW ...-eeeeee 4 334 7% 10% 145% 10% 11% 12% 16% 195 is 
Karnings ...-. $1.14 $0.82 $0.89 $1.21 $1.38 $1.22 $3.09 $3.03 $287 $2.81 $2.93 
Dividends .... 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
















i psi aie iss saps 15% 20% 33% 38% 25% 29% 28 36% C—tiCSK_CCi«OHK 
GIP acne cixs 3% 5% 13KHKiCsdBIACC(‘«‘«diA 16 16 16% 25% 28% 313% 
Earnings ..... $0.92 $1.23 $1.74 $1.39 $0.40 $3.87 $8.12 $11.70 $9.56 $5.36 «$6.06 
Dividends .... None 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.75 2.50 3.35 3.00 3.06 


seacecese 71 
see vectoes 4534 


eeeseseee 


é eae 64 
Raabe sivebesa GME <ouxsccets pete aa saa ches oe at aaa ee 38% 
ind 2-for-1 split SREP ee vga ee ake Pee bs afate RS wake ee oe Bae ee se 35% 
April, 1952) Shicsiond-) Na petee tenes $0.83 $0.61 $6.53 $6.53 $0.73 $13 sees ead ines eer 26% 
arnings ..... . ‘ ; 6 73 .96 $3.20 $4.06 $5.50 3.70 xo 
tDividends .... 0.40 0.42 0.41 0.42 0.42 0.60 0.75 £1.09 1.44 . Ye se 
Sum COMRMOED 50s vowcecccess rere 5% 8% 11% 183% 24% 15% 11% 9% 11% 12% 10 
BI skasioates 3% 4% 6% 9% 12% 10% 6% 6% 8% O% - 
Earnings ..... $0.54 $0.58 $0.63 $0.54 $1.16 $1.19 $0.70 $1.18 $1.89 $1.20 $0.93 
Dividends .... 0.30 0.40 0.40 0.45 0.60 0.60 0.50 0.40 0.90 O.7£ 0.75 
Sum GOR o sk eee ce 55% 63% 64 73% 78% 75% ate ante ee 
(Alias sictinnce aati Lente eeccutwaen 43 - 48y 54 57 61% t0% 70% éiate rere ahaa iste’ 
er 6-for-5 sp Be ccccesece aes oan annie pee nen 07 66 72 93 9434 
March, 1947).............. Low ...... ese eons sees paras ee ae 51 50% $o¥4 234 6714 791, 
t Earnings ..... $1.10 $2.35 $2.35 $2.78 $2.61 $4.36 $7.82 $4.15 $6.01 $6.85 $6.01 
tDividends .... p0.52 £0.77 0.57 £0.63 £0.63 0.72 £0.88 £0.92 $1.00 p1.00 61.00 





, &—~12 months to January 31, following year. b—12 months to February 28, following year. 
'\--12 months to August 31. k—12 months to October 31. p—Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. 


f—12 months May 31; g—12 months to June 30; 
\djusted for stock dividends. 


v—10 months to October 31; *Fiscal year changed. 


P.inted by C. J. O'BRIEN, Ine. 
Nw York, N. ¥. 





Some 9,500 people were in South Amboy, N.J., 
that drizzly evening in 1950. At the water- 
front, longshoremen were transferring the 
last of 12 freight cars of ammunition to light- 
ers that would carry it to a waiting vessel in 
Raritan Bay. 


But the City Hall clock never got to 7:27— 
and the freighter’s deadly cargo never got 
loaded. Explosions shattered windows over a 


Business Executives! 


y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “tyes” to most 
of them, you—and your com- 
any—are doing a needed job 
or the National B 


& 
Give 
Blood 
Now ployecs time off to make 











Have you given your em- 


radius of 12 miles; and hundreds of people 
looked at their arms and legs and saw that 
flying daggers of glass had stabbed them. 

At dawn, 312 of the injured had been counted. 

xk *k * 

Such disasters have happened many times be- 
fore in America. They could happen again. 
And if they do—and when they do—there 
must be blood plasma on hand to take care 














for sc 








lood Program. lar visits? 








Donor Program? 


Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 


cient pions can be made fetin or House Magazine? 
eduling donors? 


Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 


of the injured. For blood saves lives? 


But blood cannot be mined or manufactured. 
It must come from the veins of healthy men 
and women. Men and women who feel concern 
for a suffering neighbor. So give blood—now! 
Whether your blood goes for Civil Defense 
needs, to a combat area, or to a local hospital 


—this priceless, painless gift will some day 
save an American life! 





Was this information 
ven through Plant Bul- 











Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 





Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 


in your company? 











Remember, as long as a single 
int of blood may ani the dif- 





Do you have a Blood Do- 


CALL YOUR 
RED CROSS TODAY! 


National Blood Program 











nor Honor Roll in your 
company ? 











Have you informed em- 
ployees of your company’s 
plan of co-operation? ~. . 


erence between life and death 
for any American . . . the need 
for blood is urgent! 








